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did conversation with the fiery a Homey and author of <e rush to 
huh went f the documented , best-selling indictment of the warren report 



a can 



X.vt •>{ the assassination of John 
/;!• ,-r,i Kennedy hut hardly reached a 
‘>. M „\,rd I 'll Id when the inevitable ques- 
tmtt u *< i« Uni: Is this part of a ronsjdr - 
11 J er Harvey Oswald, charged 
ill, the r-undvation, was in turn assassi- 



and racist ciriles, by finite who ca-in-)t 
stomach any step aimed at the eating of 
international tensions and the imp u;n> 
tnrnt of Saviet’/tnieriian relai ions,'’ 

In other counities, too. tumtns of con- 
spiracy abounded. The l.oiidnn ).t ily 



¥ ith the rtunsinnutin, was to nno / , 

mtUd th, tehitpers of doubt swelled to a- Telegraph's Dallas , onrspoiidenl ir- 
throat. S- iipps-IIoward columnist Rich- ported on t \, member 2t, that "II odd 



< ipp . 

m summed up the feelings of 
wi«ny Americans when he wrote: "Our 
cedi filial* n« a civilized people stand 
u sprel h \ore the world . . . but the real 
depth of the disaster that has befallen us 
rmuat yet be imagined. In its J.SSth 
year, the Republic has fallen upon 
h tspeahably evil days, and great mischief 
«t afoot in the land. It remains to be 
seen whether more convulsions will rack 
u: hr (me it is over ...” 

Starnes’ jeremiad .was echoed abroad, 
wheic it was generally assumed that 
lie murders of Kennedy, Oswald and 
Olftccr f J. D. Tipp-t were all pieces in 
a monstrous, cotisp trial jigsaw puzzle. 
The Con munist >ns wi ie tfuick to 
allege tb/.t the. /’< cut had been mur- 
dered by a plot oiig nating within his 
own Gov 'mment, and that Oswald bad 
been silemrd befoie be. could incriminate 
oilier members of the cabal. Tass cabled 
fiom Washington to Moscow on Novcm- 
'b m r 25, I'.'fi), just three days after the 
a'ia\sitiaiian, that "All circumstances of 
president Kennedy’s death allow one to 
a Jtinac that this murder urns planned and 
Carried ovt by the ultra-right-wing, fascist 



opinion as much as Ameitean is not fully 
satisfied about this t, rntde aflair. I his 
has resulted in an elephantine attempt 
on the part of the total autliwitie.s ton - 
rerned to cover up lot one a nntim 
On , Xovcmber 27, the. <•<»»»« rivativc I.on • 
don Daily Mail dechned rdito, tally that 
"farts can be produrctl that a iight-:eing 
plot against the President had mused his 
death." Trench press opinion was even less 
restrained. Paris Jour tanied a jiont-pagc 
article entitled "Oswald Cannot //'».'£. 
Itecn Alone in the Shooting," while 
I.ihcraiion wrote that "There is no doubt 
that President Kcnurtly tell info a hap. 
lie Tens the victim of a plot. Anti in this 
plot it is evident that the Dallas polite, 
protectors of gangsters like Ruby, played 
a role one can only describe as question- 
able. They created a defendant, then 
alloxecd one of their stool pigeons to 
hill him." 

In hasty pursuit of a scapegoat, con- 
servatives and rcactionaiies — at home as 
welt as abroad — were eager to blame liber- 
als and leftists, xvho returned the charges. 
To dispel such divisive speculafion, 
President Johnson appointed an vltta- 



prestigious Presidential Commission, 
headed hy Chief Justice Earl HVirrrn, to 
investigate the assassination. Serving un- 
der II ’aircn were fanner CIA Director 
Allen Dulles; John MrCloy, former As- 
sistant Srcretniy of HVir; Senators Rich- 
ard Russell and John Shnman Cooper; 
and Repfcscntativcs Gerald Tard and 
Hale Roggs. J. Lee Ranhin, former Solici- 
tor General of the United Slates, teas 
appointed as the Commission's Chief 
Counsel, directing a slap of N lawyers. 

,Thc very appointment of sxich a blue- 
ribbon inxirstigativc body allayed many 
fears, at least in America. Ten months 
txfler the assassination, when the IVVirrcn 
Commission released its findings, Ameri- 
cans heaved a national sigh of relief. 
There had heen no conspiracy, the Com- 
mission conclndi it. l.ee Harvey Oswald, 
acting alone and irrationally, had mur- 
dered the President . Jack Ruby h ad hilled 
Oswald on his oxen m and without premedi- 
tation. The verdict xoas in, and it was 
almost unanimously accepted — in the 
United States. Two months late • when 
the Commission released its -•> vol- 
umes of supporting evideinr—a tnassixic 
17,815 pages — the case appeared for- 
ever closed. A grateful public hailed the 
Commission, for settling its gnawing 
doubts and clearing the air of poisonous 
rihnors. Harrison Salisbury, assistant 
managing editor of The New York. 
Times, echoed popular sentiment when 
he wrote in the Times: "No material 




* History may come to know the Warren 
Report the 'Warren Whitewash'; it 
may be t>.tikcd with Teapot Dome as a 
ivnnnym for political cover-up and cyni - 
«•»/ manipulation of the truth." 




" There xoere 90 xoilnrs to the assassina- 
tion who were questi<>ncd,and were able 
to give ait assessment »»/ the origin of the 
shots. Of those, 58 said they came from 
behind the fence on the grassy kroll." 




"There were at least txco assassins. The 
evidence is conclusix'c on that score. Rut , 
the Commission wanted to disprove a | 
conspiracy, and this desire defeated its . 
investigative function" 

J, z f..29C, 



.iimtinn now mimim olved so far as 
the death of P>csidcnT-«cimrdy is rpm 
, ri „ril. The evidence of Owald’s single- 
handed guilt •* overwhelming." 

Hut hiitomins know that often enough, ' 
the more they stmly a eomfilex event, the 
lem ///rv know about it. for each ques- 
lion answeied, seven more spring up to 
take its plate. The Wairen investigation, 
with an unlimited huilgel, a fulltime 
staff of 2d and complete aecess to the 
uiauive investigative apparatus of the 
United States Government, nw the larg - 
est histoihal inquiry ever undertaken. 
Inevitably, it would produce a paper 
mountain of conflicting reports, contra- 
dictory testimony, expert disagreement 
and unanswered questions, fly publishing 
the 2d volumes of hearings and exhibits 
containing consideiable evidence con- 
tradicting its own findings— the Warren 
Commission implicitly acknowledged the 
inscrutability of fact. Doubts were to be 
expecled; it's surprising only that they 
took so long to surface. Discussions of 
their validity may occupy scholars for 
generations — or even centuries. 

The ripples preceding the wave of 
criticism came first from England. The 
day the Report was issued, I.ord 



This barrage of boohs promfdcd The 
New Voik Turns to comment editorially 
on September /. 1966. that '’Delude on 
the accuracy and ailcqnaiy of thr 11 arren 
Commission's work is now approaching 
the dimensions of a lively unit! industiy 
in this country.'' The nri-’innl hi nd of 
lonely doubters had multiplied to t small 
army. So diadica/ly him the tlimate 
changed that The New \*>rk limes 
White Home (mresbondevt. Tom Wick - 
er, commented on Sefdcn btr 25. DUm: 
"A jtublic di'Cttssion grouf iv Eci 
sought to hold a round-tuhh 
about thr Wunen lit port. . . . 



llcrtrand JiussrU denounced it <u <i white- 
wash and subsequently formed a " Who 
Killed Kennedy?" committee to pursue 
its own investigation of the assassination. 
And tale in 1961, Hugh Trevor-Roper, 
tirgius Professor of History at Oxford 
University, published a scathing attack 
on the Commission in the. pages of Eng- 
land's cstnblishmentarian London Sun- 
day Times. According to Trevor-Roper, 
the Report was not only inaccurate but 
"slovenly." In America, less prone to con- 
spiratorial views of history than intrigue- 
rife Europe, criticism was slower in 
coining. The first two books attaching the 
Commission, Thomas Huchnnan's "I Vho 
Killed Kennedy?" an d Joaehim'jocstcn's 
"Oswald: Assassin or Fall Guy?," con- 
tained wild speculations that generally 
discredited them as serious criticism. 
Hut the flood was only beginning. In 
October 1965, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
nexosman Sylvan Fox, then-city editor 
of the Vtw York World-Telegram and 
Sun, published a paperback entitled 
"(tnanwered Questions About President 
Kennedy's Assassination." On May 9, 
1966 , Harold Wcisberg, a former Senate 
investigator, privately pu blish ed " I Vh ilc- 
wash: A Report on the Warren Report " 
Srx'cn weeks later, 'Kilting Press published 
"Inquest," b y Edward Jay Epstein, a 31- 
ycar-old Cornell graduate student. Origi- 
nally Epstein's master's thesis, the book 
sold moderately well. Then, on August 
15, Holt, Rinehart & Winston published 
Math l.nne 's "Rush to Judgment," which 
has since forged its way to tbe Top of the 
best-seller list. And on September 8, 
World published "The Oswald Affair," 
by Leo Sauvage, American correspond- 
ent for Lc Figaro of Paris. 



Yotk 
• %e\sion 
The ma- 
jor difficulty for the g'oup was in finding 
anyone of stature i elm t *ru willing to 
defend the Warren ' Rtfmrt and its 
findings." Wiiker went vn to demand 
appointment of a new' Commission to 
investigate the assassination. On Septem- 
ber 28, New York Congressman 'Then^ 
dorr R. KuPferman, riling the 'dew of 
critical books on the Report, asked the 
House of Representatives to establish a 
Senate-House Committee to conduct its 
oxo n iiwestigntioii of the IPu'Tin Report. 
Shortly thciealter, Life also called for a 
reopening of the ijn’csti zat inn. hi the 
November I9f>6 issue of I he Progressive, 
Harrison Salisbury , who hail earlier felt 
that "no material question irmahied t in- 
solved," rcx'crsed his field and wrote that 
he teas entwinred "there nr questions— 
some of them of majoi imfiortancc — 
which must he ansxeered." 

The one man most responsible for 
these doubts and demands is Nrxo York 
attorney Mark Lane. He has been itwes- 
tigating the assassination since early 
December I'RD, and since the publica- 
tion of "Rush to Judgment," he haj been 
called eveiything from a 1 iar to a nation- 
al hero. In a lead reviexe-for the Chicago 
Tribune, Jon Waltz o f the Northwestern 
Unii'ccsily- Law School faculty wrote: 
" This latest critique of the Warren Com- 
mission Report is truly horrible. \H\ 



them shov^^rovc to he significant, then 
the work he'Watren Commission xeill 
be judged *' Vy history to he a scandal 
worst! than Trfltttl Dome." 

The huh nj nil lltit rnntrmrr*,. 
Mark l.anc, was horn )<) years ago in 
New Yotk City, where he has lived mod 
of his life. Currently, however, he travel * 
through Europe and America lertining 
on the assassination, frequently appear- 
ing on TV and radio talk shows, and 
stopping off occasionally in Denmark 
icilh his young xeife, xchom hr met white 
in Copenhagen three years ago. They 
plan to settle in California shortly. 

After serving in Army Intelligence 
during World War Two, Lane attended 
Long Island Unixwrsity and received his 
law degree from Hrooklyn I.aie School. 
For 12 years he practiced law from a 
storefront in East Harlem; then, in 1958, 
he gained local prominence when he 
charged that young people confined in 
New Yoik Shite homes for the menially 
defeelis’c tone being brutally treated by 
attendants. Gos>ernor Rockefeller opened 
hearings on the issue, and a number of 
guards were dismissed. In I960, I.ane 
was elected to the New York State Assem- 
bly, representing the black-and-white 
ghettos of East Harlem and Yorkvitlc. 
He ran with the strong endorsement 



of Eleanor Roosevelt and Senator , j 
bert Lehman, with xi’hiim h 



Iler- 

had 



passes beyond the tnecly superficial, 
bring frequent lx dishonest as well. Lane's 



fcuc.rcd arguments have no . semblance 
of logic or ex'cn of organization. He 
presents a phantasmagoric hodgepodge 
of unrelated and often wholly iirelex'ant 
second-guessing. If. in assembling his 
collection of quibbles, I.nne had any ul- 
timate purpose other than confusion and 
profit, it goes unstated . . . the catalog 
of this book's distortions and apparent 
fabrications, large and small, is a long 
and sony one . . . no one will thank 
Lane for bis book." Hut many people did 
—including -.Norman Mailer , who con- 
cluded his review in Hook Week with a 
hurrah: "Thicc cheers for Mark Lane. 
His work is not without a trace of that 
stature we call heroic. . . . l.nne’s book 
proves onie and forci'ci that the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy is more of a 
mystery today than xohen it occurred." 
He called Lane's 100 pages of evidence 
"staggering facts. ... If one tenth of 



earlier helped establish a rrforn 
went xeitlnn the Nero York Democratic 
Party. He also had the cndnnbmcnt 
of Senator John F. Kennedy, | xeho 
moved into the White House at the same 
lime l.anc attended his first legislative 
session in Albany. In 1961, Lane ht’came 
the first legislator to be arrested \on a 
Freedom Ride— in Jackson, Mississippi. 
After two jformy years in the state as- 
sembly, he found himself ostracized as 
a troublemaker by a bipartisan pre- 
ponderance of his fcllrw assemblymen, 
and did not run for re-election. 

When President Kennedy teas assassi- 
nated, Lane initiated what his supporters 
have termed "his lonely crusade." His 
involvement began in December, when 
Mrs . Marguerite Oswald appointed him 

af no fee — to represent her dead son's 

interests at the U'nrrcw Commission hear- 
ings. The Commission refused to accept 
Lane as a defense attorney, but it did 
permit him to testify. Thus began his 
three-year investigation — independent, 
if not impartial — into the circumstances 
surrounding President Kennedy's assas- 
sination. Lane traveled to Dallas eight 
times, intcrvicxi’ing scores of witnesses, 
assisted by a group of amateur imrstiga- 
tors who called themselves the "Citizens' 
Committee of Inquiry." The. fruits of his 
researches and his conclusions comprise 
his book to Judgment" — and a 

fdm of the same title to be released this 
month. ! 

playboy interviewed Lane in his two- 
and-a-half-room walk-up apartment in 






•* I veer Mnntutftnn. by flirting 

/’. r /,m //mtigrtP tin If /egrify of the 
II mrrn Commiiunn. 

fiAYCOY: In your book, you wrote that 
** inf W.im-n Commission — nnnposnl of 
v.-hc" of ihc mos| distinguished figures 
pi im American life — "coveted itself with 
p, » •.line.” Arc you accusing the Commis- 
of lying 10 llic American people? 
(ANC: I umilil not care lo say that the 
( nmmissiuti lied, hut — however distin- 
guished its nicmhers may he — it rfiVf is- 
sue a false report. I know this became I 
carefully compared the one-volume Re- 
j^.rt nidi the 26 volumes of evidence 
that "supports” it and, in many eases, I 
found no relationship whatever between 
the Commission’* conclusions and the 
Cnmini.ssiim’s evidence. The most inno- 
cent interpretation of its shortcomings, 
as Hugh ‘Trevor-Roper e xpresses it in his 
introduction to my book, is that the Com- 
mission members did what some poor 
hismiiaiis do: They start with a precon- 
ceived theory— in this case, that Oswald 
was the lone assassin of President Ken- 
nedy — and sort out all the evidence 
supporting that theory, in the process un- 
consciously rejecting any contradictory 
fact or interpretation. I don’t know if 
that’s what happened here, but it’s one 
explanation and, compared with some 
of the other theories that have been ad- 
tanccd to account for the Commission’s 
behavior, a relatively comforting one. 
flAYBOY: Haven’t your critics accused 
you of committing the .same sin you im- 
pute to the Commission — selecting from 
the mass of testimony those facts that 
agree wilh your preconceptions and dis- 
carding the rest? 

l*N6: Yes. Rut my book is far more thor- 
oughly documented than the .Warren 
('■■muntssion Report, mid none of the 
hundreds of hook reviewers across the 
country who’vc examined it has yet been 
able to discover a single inaccuracy, dis- 
tortion or om-of-contcxt statement. And 
l*‘t me add right here that the statements 
I will make in this interview arc based 
either on the Warren Commission's 26 
lohunes of evidence or on filmed intcr- 
licws I conducted in Dallas that will ap- 
|»*:ar in the documentary film .Jgtn/t to 
Judgment that I made with Emile dc 
Antonio. So I don't expect you to pro- 
ceed with me ott faith". 

FtAYBOY: You concluded in your book 
that the Warren Commission's "criteria 
b*r investigating and accepting evidence 
were related less to the intrinsic value of 
the information than* to its paramount 
need to allay fears of conspiracy." Do 
>«m believe there was a conspiracy to kill 
President Kennedy? 

tANt; Yc>. I do. A conspiracy, as deft tied 
by the law, is simply two or more per- 
wins acting in concert lo secure an illegal 
end. There were at least two assassins. 
^1 he evidence is conclusive on that score. 

44 1 he Commission wanted to disprove a 



conspiracy, and this desire defeated its 
imest ig.it it e him lion. R< member, a 
Gallup poll taken shortly after the assas- 
sination revealed that the majority of 
Americans heliescd there Has no lone 
assassin, but an organised plot to kill (be 
President. It was this public fear of a 
conspiracy, and all it implied, that the 
Commission was determined to allay. 
One of the Commission’s members. John 
t. McCloy, said it was vital for the* Com- 
mission to "show the world tliat America 
is not a banana republic, where a gov- 
ernment can he changed by eonspiraty.” 
And another member. Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, said righi "at the outset 
that one of the Commission’s major tasks 
was "to lift the cloud of doubts that had 
been cast over American institutions." 
PLAYBOY: What was so wrong about the 
Commission’s trying to dispel false con- 
spiracy rumors? 

LANE: Nothing, if the tumors were false. 
The trouble was that from (he very be- 
ginning the Commission operated on the 
assumption that Oswald did it and did it 
alone, and relegated all facts to the con- 
trary into this "false minor" category. In 
other words, the Commission had con- 
cluded who killed Kennedy before they 
even began their investigation. 

PLAYBOY: Let’s get down to the facts of 
the assassination. One of the main jmint* 
of your book is that the fatal shot was 
not fired from the .sixth-floor window of 
the Rook Depository, as the Warren 
Commission concludes. Do you have 
any evidence that shots came from 
somewhere else? 

LANE: *1 he Wartcn Commission said un- 
equivocally that there was no credible 
evidence even suggesting that the shots 
came from anyplace else. This is vital to 
their whole case, because if the shots did 
originate from two locations, Oswald 
couldn’t have been the "lane assassin.” 
Let's look at the evidence. When the 
President was shot, his limousine bad 
passed the Rook Depository. To the right 
and in from of the Presidential limou- 
sine was a grassy knoll topped by 
a wooden fence. Some time befote the 
motorcade reached the area, a voting 
woman named Julia Ann Mercer saw-a 
truck at the li.tse or the grassy knoll, 
illegally parked halfway up on the side- 
walk, protruding into Elm Sheet and 
partially blocking tralTic. Dallas police- 
men were standing a short distance away, 
but they didn’t move the tnuk on. Miss 
Mercer saw a man leave the truck and 
climb the grassy knoll. Another m .in' re- 
mained in the truck. She drove oil, and 
the truck was gone before the motorcade 
appeared. In an affidavit for the Dallas 
sheriffs ofTicc, she later said that the man 
was carrying "what appeared to lie a gun 
ease" about three and a ha'f to four feet 
long. Miss Mercer. was never called as a 
witness or even questioned by the Com- 
mission. All we have is her affidavit, 
signed before the Dallas sheriffs depart- 



ment on N'4^khcr 22. I have not been 
able to f *Jcr. She’s no longer in 
Dallas. ^ 

PLAYBOY: ( Rut this is jmt one woman’s 
testimony. 

IANE: Yes. sve begin with juu one wom- 
an's testimony, but let me show how it 
fils into a pattern of evidence proving 
that at least one of the shots was fired at 
(he President from the grassy knoll. A 
railroad man named lac Rowers was in 
a railroad tower overlooking die knoll, 
and he testified that he saw two men 
standing behind the wooden fence just 
befote the shots were fired. Rowers did 
appear before the Commission and he 
testified that the moment firing broke 
out something attracted his attention to 
the fence. lie described it as "something 
. . . which "as nut of the ordinaty, 
which attracted my eye for some reason, 
which I could not identify." When asked 
for details, he said he had seen "nothing 
that I could pinpoint as having hap- 
pened that ” Here he was inter- 

rupted by a Commission lawyer. When I 
subsequently conducted a filmed and 
tape-recorded interview with Mr. Rowers 
in Dallas, I told him that for a year and 
a half I’d wondered what the end of that 
sentence was about to be. He told inc, 
"Yes, I was interrupted by the Commis- 
sion lawyers. Evidently they didn’t want 
lo get the facts..! was just going to tell 
that at the time the shots were fired, I 
looked at the fence .and saw a puff of 
smoke, or Hash of light, just when the 
shots were fired." Rowers 'gave me a de- 
scription of the two men on the knoll 
that dovetails with the description Julia 
Ami Mercer gave the Dallas .shcrill’s 
office of the two men in the truck. And 
another witness. J. C. Price, a post office 
employee, told the Dallas sheriff’s olhce, 
minutes after the assassination, that he 
was standing on top of the Terminal 
Annex Building on Pea ley Plara — over* 
looking the route of the Presidential 
motorcade — when the shots were fired. 
Price later told me that when lie heard 
gunfire, his attention was instantly drawn 
to the grassy knoll. In an interview with 
me, lie said lie saw a man run from be- 
hind the wooden fence and (lash across 
a parking lot, disappearing behind the 
Rook Depository. Price also said the man 
was carrying something in his hand that 
could have been a gun. 

PLAYBOY: So you have three witnesses 
who contradict the Commission's conclu- 
sion that the shots came only from the 
Rook Depository. Why arc you sure 
these three arc right, and all the witness- 
es the Warren Commission relied on arc 
wrong? 

IANE: There arc many more than three. 
For example, three railroad employees 
were standing on a railroad bridge run- 
ning across Elm Street above and in 
front of the Presidential limousine. They 
all said to me in filmed and taped inter- 
views, or to Federal or local authorities. 
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( lie [,i i ,i | > 1 k.i < .mu' from tin* right front 
«.| thr PiiM'dcmi.i! limousine? 

IANE: Ws time is. Their’* hit eight- 
millimeter nnnioit pi'tmc taken l»y it VfM 

D.ill.e .imhlrm |di lo ;r.M»her, Abi ;dt;nn I L/ U JAE. 

Zaprude i. some fr. mrs of which were 
piihiidit «l in / Hr. ‘,i u.is taken while the 

shots we te being lii-.’d. h mine 313 of the ^ (J 

lil„l — w liich appeals in Volume 18 of ^ J [\J 

the Commission's oideno: — shows the • «yV 

I’lesiilem jusi ;i> tin l.ual shot strmk • ’\s 0 ' ,, v 

liis lif.ul. An examination of the two sub- 
\ sequent frames — 1»H and 3I:» — wouhl ^ j— -* *g *^** ' 

reveal whether he was dmeu backward {yW/'''.* * 

or fotwavd l>y the impact of the bullet. ; ^ /T* 

As the frames are ptesented in ihc 2<> | 
sohimes. they seem io support the Com- // 

mission's contention that the shots came \_^ fine fastening 

from the real— thui the Piesidem was 

suddenly driven forward. Hut the Com- man-The Play 

mission created that illusion by traits- Chain. It's 

posing I rames 311 ami ^115, anil by 

mi-T, in-ling them. Atlu.dly. the origin;, I _ Io hold your keys 5 

iilin shows that the President tens driven Handsomely finished i 

back and to tiie Icit. One of our invest!- .. 

g.nor, .,u;,ly,„l il.c Co,umi-.»m frames black enamel on rhodium, br, 

and wiote i o [. Edgar Hoover pointing with Playboy’s famed 

oui i he deception. Mr. llomcr replied — 

well, here’s the Idler. Read it yourself. ,, 

PLAYBOY: 'Pile leiter. on FBI stationery 
and signed ’’joint l'.dgar Hoover, Direc- 
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your letter." ; ■ ■ __ 

IANE: There’s anotlier interesting aspect 

„( ihc /.;,])! lulcr lilm: The Commission Hold a Winning Hand ' 

published most ol the frames, but they 

tailed lo publish frames 208 to 211 ; A, Q| A\/j 

street sign visible in fram\; 207 is only I L/l I I 

partially visible in frame 212 , because . _ 

Zapiuder panned tiis camera to photo- ; D AV UM U I A 

graph the moving Ptesidential limousine. ; 4 Lft II I \ V3 \Ji\ 

In Ira me 212, sli.np lines of stress such j 

denly appear on 'the batk of the sign ! tdf/r,i - • , L - ' — 

— w hich stood in n dire, t line ot sight | fefeiliill! l ! 

between the glassy knoll and the ! * ' V?-<i rtrifirtt 

Presidential limousine— anil the lines j . h I'ionnr’n 

lengthen ami deepen in succeeding ■ | w C'\ IJi; Vun,ir, 

frames. They appear to radiate from a j k Lv . Ki ytuul'ii 

spot in ihc lower lei l portion <tf ihc sign, j W ('7 yii 

but that portion is no lemger visible by ; fS . u Vlj 
the time Irame 212 wa* photographed. : ^ / ’ A * " 

These stress lines appear to be the result ; }j * 

of the impact of a bullet. *1 bus, what the J ~ 

Commission failed to publish — frames — 

20S 10 211 — con'd well be photographs J 

of a portion of the sign struck by a bullet j 
fired from the grassy knoll: This sign 
was removed fioitt De.tley Pla/a just j 
after the assassination and has since 

tliviiniinud. Thr miction of these miss- 1 Fun-loving Fcmlins delich 

i„ K I fumes «•„, brought before one ot : lout sees and joker unti l 

the Commission s lawyers Inst year by ! pattern dial, net, ,cly back- 

David l.iiton , a gra.lna.e engineering ; .1 piastre coaler Ipbym; 

student anti an associate of the Citizens’ ; 

Committee of Inquiry. The lawyer was so 1 

concerned that he wiote to Lee Rankin StndchMk^mrnVy^de^iofpu 

and Norman R.*dlich, two other Com- 919 m. Michigan Avt. ♦ Ciuc. 

mission attorney., admiuing that Lifton’s B.yb«Cto»a y hou.r,*. ( «ta. £ .b 
evaluation of the stress signs as a result 
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„r liiiltct im|>;icl 'Vcn^ io 

- This Conuni'Mtm attorney com* 
mi i.tcl: *'i Iusoihi rciollcciion that any- 
Im> i y mmidmd what happened to ihc 
or cli* I ansbody was aware of the 
that the frames were o.miu'.l, or 
lb... il.cre wo.: peculiar marks on ihc 
b.vkof ihc sign." lie understood the sig- 
iiil.-ancc of the stress tna.ks (juite clear- 
ly, for he added: "Since Oswald could 
not have fired fast enough to have hit 
the sip* with one shot at frame 208 and 
ihc President with another shot before 
frame 22a, when the President came out 
from behind the sign. the notion is that 
someone else must have been firing at 
tlm President. too." Mr. Redlicb s reply 
was typical: "All of the evidence which 
we base indicates quite conclusively that 
no shots were fired from the front.” In 
other wort K, since wc start with the im- 
mutable presumption that Oswald was 
the lone assassin, firing from the rear, 
ali contrary evidence must he dismissed. 
PIAYBOY: Is there any evidence that some 
shots could have come from other loca- 
tions, such as the railroad overpass? 

1ANE: Some shots may have originated 
from other locations. My only point is 
that it’s impossible to conclude there was 
a lone assassin, Oswald or anyone else, 
after wc determine that even one shot 
otiginated elsewhere, lint I don't sec bow 
shots could have been -fired from the rail- 
road overpass without attracting the at- 
tention of the numerous witnesses there. 

T hey would have seen and beard some- 
one bring a rifle, since there is no easy 
place to hide on the overpass. But I do 
believe shots came from both the front 
and the rear. It’s possible that some shots 
fiom the rear originated in the building 
housing the Dallas sheriffs department 
— as at least otic eyewitness, Charles 
p.ichm, told me be thought at the time. 
But let me make clear that to say shots 
might have come from that building is 
mu to imply a sheriff or policeman fired 
l hem — any more than the Commission's 
mnclusion that shots came from the 
Book Depository Building implicates 
any publishing firms with offices there, 
l.ct's just say that Dallas law-enforce- 
ment officers would hardly be eager to 
investigate the possibility that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was shot from 
one of their own buildings. 

PLAYBOY: Are you charging, in effect, that 
the Warren Commission lied — by ignor- 
ing all evidence to the contrary — when it 
(Onduded that the ’President was shot 
only from (lie sixth-floor window of the 
Book Depository? 

LANE: "Lied” is not my word. After all, 
as news media have assured us for three 
scats now, die members of the Warren 
(’.ommisMon arc all honorable men. But 
(oncermug Oswald's presence in that 
window, there is one piece of crucial evi- 
dence that could prove fairly conclu- 
sively whether lie svas there or not. A 
few seconds before the first shot hit the 



President. a P* lan-id j.lum>;i;-ph was 
taken of 1 1 1 «: P.e>idcnii.d tit t"iisini\ It 
was developed "ii the sumo, and -.hows 
the sixth floor window «.f tilt Book De- 
pository moments before the shots were 
fired. The picture was taken os a Dallas 
resident named Mary Mqpi m m *1 he 2n 
volumes contain a repot, from a Dallas 
deputy sheviir, joint Wiseman , who 
requisitioned the pit lure Horn Miss 
Moorman. On Nmrmber 2!l. Wiseman 
reported to the Dallas shctifl s depart- 
ment lhat he had looked at the pit turc— 
hut he was neser asked what it showed. 
Ilis affidavit does state that the photo 
shows the window where the gunman 
was alleged to have been filing, but it 
doesn’t mcminn wbelln r anyone is in 
the window. Tin-, picture was turned 
over by the Dallas d-put\ shctill to 
agents of the .S' ciet Sen ice. t lias never 
been published. \o one wili s iy w.icro 
it is. Il is not available in (he National 
Archives. Piesnmably. the Covet nuieut 
has it somewhere, hut nobody is talking. 

I think it’s sale to assume that if this 
photo, taken a lew setonds before the 
shots were fired, showed lav Oswald or 
anyone else shooting at the President 
from the Depository window, it would 
probably have been published on the 
cover of the Warren Commis>ion Report. 
Certainly it would have been published 
somewhere as irrefutable proof or Os- 
wald's guilt — and the origin of at least 
some of the shots. In light of the picture s 
suppression, you can draw your own 
conclusions as to what it did or did not 
show. 

PLAYBOY: Did the nature -if President 
Kennedy's wounds shed any light on die 
origin of ihc shots? , 

LANE: Thai's a key question. Remember 
at the moment the first shot was bred. 
President Kennedy was facing to his 
front and to his right — toward the grassy 
knoll. Even ihc Commission concedes 
this. Now. if the bullet dial stiuck his 
throat came from the knoll, then die 
wound would have to lie an entrance 
wound. On die other hand, if the bullet 
came from the Book Depository Build- 
ing, behind the Presidential limousine, 
then it would have to be an exit wound. 
Every doctor at Dallas' Parkland Hos- 
pital who examined the wound in 
President Kennedy's throat and made a 
statement to the press on the day of the 
assassination said the throat wound was 
an entrance wound. That means the 
bullet entered from tbc front. As T said, 
the Commission itself comedos lint the 
President was looking in the general 
direction of die knoll at that moment. 
Tims, the medical evidence supports the 
eyewitness testimony of people in Dcalcy 
Plaza that some shots— at least this shot 
—came from tbc grassy knoll. 

PLAYBOY: But the Warren Commission 
later concluded that tbc thioat wound 
was, in fact, an exit wound, supporting 
their conclusion that the shots came 



from the P ^R)eposiiory. 

LANE: Sure twy did. But just saying it's 
so doesn't make it so, even when it s 
said by— as I think you called them— 
"some of the most distinguished figures 
in American life." *1 he fait is, the Com- 
mission's conclusion that the wound was 
an exit wound was as questionable as the 
lest of their findings. They reached il 
because they had to: otherwise their 
whole case against Oswald as the lone 
assassin would fall apart. And to make 
their exit-wound conclusion stick, they 
conveniently tlisjxised of — or ignored — all 
the embarrassing contradictory evidence. 
PLAYBOY: U the throat wound was an en- 
trance wound, what happened to the 
bullet? None was found in the Presi- 
dent's body. 

LANE: Whether or not a bullet remained 
in tbc President's body can best, perhaps 
only, be determined by an examination 
of ibe-autopsy X rays. But that evidence 
—constituting at law 'The best evidence” 
—has been suppressed, and wc arc left 
with the opinions of military physicians. 
The medical authorities who conducted 
the autopsy at the Bethesda, Maryland, 
Naval Hospital took one roll of 120 film, 
22 color photographs, 18 black-and- 
white prints, and 11 X rays of tbc Presi- 
dent's body. Those photographs and X 
rays could answer the question of where 
the bullets % camc from. Naval Command- 
er J. J. Humes, the doctor at the Nalval 
ifospital who had the photos taken} to 
assist him in determining the path: of 
the bullet through the President’s bqdy, 
testified they were taken from him 'by 
agents of tbc Secret Service before tjicy 
were even developed. The X rays qnd 
photographs have never been seen by 
any member of tbc Warren Commission, 
nor by any of its attorneys. This in- 
credible fact is reluctantly corroborated 
by former Commission Counsel Arlcn 
Specter, in an interview ir. the October 
10, M)f»r», issue of U.S. Xrws & World 
Report. You'll recall that the where- 
abouts of the photos was unknown until 
early last November, when, according 
to The New York Times of November 
2, the Justice Department "disclosed 
that photographs and X rays taken of 
President Kennedy's body at the autopsy 
after his assassination were turned over 
to the National Archives ... by the 
Kennedy family.” It's comforting to 
learn that the photos haven’t dis- 
appeared, but no imn-C.ovcrnmeni in- 
vestigator will be able to examine the 
material for at least five years. Anyway, 
the main point is not what (lie photos 
and X rays show, hut why the Warren 
Commission never tried to secure them 
in the first place. The Commission's 
failure to examine them epitomizes their 
inadequate investigation. If thpy had 
done everything else perfectly, this one 
vital omission would still be enough to 
discredit their work. 

PLAYBOY. Why didn’t the Warren 
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(:..nnm'i"u fsk to cx.iflMK the photos 
;n. I X ray\? 

lA'iC: J don't know. Peih*jrf they thought 
lint the evidence might confuse them. 
It might even intcifcrc with their tidy 
j»t 4 conceptions. When President John* 
mh> was asked this ;il a press conference, 
lu replied. "I think every American can 
III dri'i.ind tlic reasons why we wouldn't 
w.-'it to have the garments, the records 
and everything paraded otit in every 
si-viiiR circle in the country to be ex- 
pi died and used without serving any 
jj.h d or official purpose." Well, no one 
|i;,\ suggested that the evidence be 
ii i i i/ed in that fashion — merely that the 
Commission should have seen the evi- 
tit nee before they signed lltcir Report. 
PlAYOOY: What did the tloctors who con- 
do, ted tin* autopsy say about the Presi- 
dent's wounds? 

lAf*£: At fust, nothing 1 — for the simple 
reason that the Government silenced 
them. Humes, who conducted the autop- 
sy. tohl a New York Times reporter tic 
"had been forbidden to talk" by agents 
of the Fill. Doctors at Parkland Hospital 
who originally said the throat wound 
was an entrance wound were similarly 
vivtcd by the hill and told to make no 
more public statements. In fact, if yon 
turn to Volume 17 of the Warren Com- 
mission testimony, you'll find a most ex- 
traordinary certificate written by Dr. 
Humes. It reads: "I. James J. Humes , 
cci tiTy that I have destroyed by burning 
ccitain preliminary draft notes relating 
to Naval Medical School Autopsy Re- 
port AG3-272 . . ." Think about this 
for a moment. Here we have a com- 
mander iti the United States Navy, who 
is also a doctor, assigned to perform die 
autopsy on the assassinated President of 
the United States, burning his draft notes 
on the autopsy — really, our notes— 
and being silenced by the FIJI. And we 
have crucial evidence, the X rays and 
photographs, never examined by the 
Commission. If Oswald was the lone assas- 
sin, if all the shots came from the Book 
Dejiository. if everything is as cut and 
dried as the Commission assures us it is, 
then why the mystery? Why the official 
suppression? Arc we really 17 years from 
l!*S'l? If ymi wonder why Dr. Humes 
horned his notes, I refer you to the state- 
ment of one of die most inventive of the 
Warren Commission lawyers, Arlcn 
Specter, in that interview with U. S. 
iWws & World Ilcjwrt. Here Specter 
explains that Humes, "had never per- 
Immcd an autopsy on’a President” be- 
fore. No doubt he was out on a house 
tad when Roosevelt died, and therefore 
l.uked the prerequisite experience that 
'void have taught him that valuable 
Government documents arc not to be 
destroyed. 

PiAY&OYt Have you tried to reach Humes 
yourself to find out why he burned his 
notes? 



LANE: 1 wrote hi him Imt nevn received 
an answer. 

PlAYBOY: h (Ii- r< any physical evidence 
to support the Commission's conclusion 
that Oswald was the lone assassin? 

LANE: Only Exhibit number 399. 

PLAYBOY: Which is? 

IANE: Exhibit 399 of the W.meii Com- 
mission Rrpint is a bullet tbit is the 
only substauii.il Imk bctwcci. the assassi- 
nation and tlu M uinlii lin t am aim rillc 
the Commission - • hints brio igul to Os- 
wald. Tlieic arc some bulb I fragments 
that the ('ommissioti also auempted to 
link to the Manulitber C.ut.uio, Imt the 
whole 'body ol b.dlistus linraituc dem- 
onstrates that they arc valueless for pur- 
poses of identification. The Mgnifiemec 
of Exhibit 399, however, goes beyond 
the fact that it was used in an clfint to 
tic Oswald to the murder. The Commis- 
sion’s whole single-assassin theory rests 
on the fact that this bullet hit both Presh 
dent Kennedy a ml Governor Connally. 
PlAYBOY: Why? 

IANE: Because the Zapmder film shows 
that the maximum lime that could have 
separated the wounding of the President 
and of the governor was 1.8 seconds. 
The expert who tested the alleged assas- 
sination weapon lor the Government said 
it required a minimum of 2.:l seconds 
simply to work the bolt of the Cnrcano 
rillc. This was the minimum interval be- 
tween the two shots, not including the 
time necessary to aim: thus Oswald could 
not have fired twice in less than 2.3 sec- 
onds. But the Warren Commission was 
faced with the demonstrable fact that, at 
most, only l.S seconds elapsed between 
the time President Kennedy was shot and 
the time the governor, who was sitting/m 
a jump-scat in front oT Kennedy, was hit. 
This meant the shot that wounded Gov- 
ernor Connally was filed by somebody 
else. As the Commission’s own counsel, 
J. Lee Rankin, put it: “To s»y that they 
were hit by separate bullets is synony- 
mous with saying that there were two as- 
sassins." The Commission rcsohecl this 
dilemma wuh an imaginative invention: 
that one bullet struck the President in 
the back of his neck, exited through the 
front of his tlnoat, and then struck 
the governor, whose reaction to being 
wounded was delayed. The bullet passed 
into the governor's back, shattering his 
fifth rib into multiple fragments; exited 
through his chest, and passed tluough 
his right wrist, smashing the wtistbonc, 
struck his thighbone and lodged in his 
left tlugh. The bullet that did all this. 
Exhibit 300, is an almost pure, pristine, 
undamaged bullet. If you look at its 
photograph in the Watten Kc}<ort, you'll 
see that il isn't even dented! 

PLAYBOYs Von mean this bullet made sev- 
en wounds in two men, btcaking three 
different boms, and wasn't materially 
damaged in the process? 

IANE: I don't mean it — the Warren Com- 
mission means it! I think the suggestion 



is prcpnstcr^P-aml so did sevaa! of 
(he doctors > examined Connally and 
his X rays :tw*.nklaml and Uethesda. 
PlAYBOY: Isn't it baiely possible that a 
bullet could do everything the Commis- 
sion says this one did and yet emerge 
unscathed? 

IANE: Not even barely. I'm afraid. The 
Commission's own cxpnts fired other 
bullets from the Cnrcano into a variety 
of substances, and in each case the Imlh-t 
came out deformed. Ami the Com- 
mission never tried to have one bullet do 
everything that they claim number 399 
did. One Commission expert. Dr. Alfred 
G. Olivier, a veterinarian, fired n bullet 
through a gelatin block supposedly rep- 
resenting the Picsident's neck. He wasn't 
asked about the condition of the Indict 
when it emerged. He also fired a bullet 
through the carcass of a goat. supjKistd- 
ly simulating Governor Connally's back 
and chest. That bullet was "quite flat- 
tened,-* be testified. Then lie fired a 
bullet into the wrist of a corpse, and 
testified with pride that he had created a 
fracture in the cadaver almost identical 
with the fracture suffered by Governor 
Connally. He also testified, however, that 
the spent bullet from the cadaver was 
not like number 300 at all. He said, 
"Commission Exhibit 399 is not flattened 
on the end. This one is very severely 
flattened on the end.” 

PlAYBOY: Dkl the bullet fragments found 
in the governor's wrist, rib and thigh 
match Exhibit 300? 

LANE: Of course not. Ilow do you pm a 
jigsaw puzzle together if someone throws 
in a few extra pieces? Dr. Shaw, who 
examined Connally, testified that there 
seemed to be more than three grains of 
metal from the bullet lodged in the 
governor’s wrist wound, and still more 
fragments were found in his thighbone. 
But according to FBI tests, less than 
three grains of metal all told arc missing 
from Exhibit 399. Time magazine, on 
September 10, 1900, summed it up this 
way: "The bullet offered sufficient 
grounds to make the single-bullet theory 
suspect. . . . Medical men testified that 
it could not have done so much damage 
to Connally and emerged in such good 
shape.” 

PlAYBOY: The bullet in question, accord- 
ing to the Warren Report, was found on 
Governor Connally’s stretcher at Park- 
land Hospital. If it didn't fall out of his 
body, where did it come from? 

LANE: Who knows? First of all, the War- 
ren Commission artfully distorted the 
testimony of the senior engineer at the 
hospital, Darrell C. Tomlinson, to con- 
clude that the bullet was in fact discov- 
ered on Connally’s stretcher. However, 
if you read Tomlinson's testimony for 
yourself, you’ll find all he would ever say' 
was that he saw it roll from a stretcher 
that was left in the hospital corridor. He 
didn’t know if it was Governor Connally's 
stretcher, President Kennedy's stretcher 
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nr (VIK the stretcher of Min^'Uilly »m- 
|kiucui. Remember. many people 
|..nl » .css to die lioNpii.il ilwt day; even 
|,..V Onhy was there, according 10 two 
^’I'U.irTr witnesses. including Smpps- 
t [mu.ihI nrwsm.in Seth Kmitor, "'ho ,cv 
i.f.i-,1 ilut he talked 10 Ruby there. The 
(mm.-ssion, of tonne. disregarded Jus 

ft AY 60 Y: Do ym think Kuhy— or some- 
nnc 1 Inc— phuncil this bullet on the 
k.uuli'T 10 incriminate Oswald? 

IANC: That COlainly is » possibility 
lh.it should be examined, since it would 
.ircour.t for a Jot of baffling things about 
Pxhil.it 390 — including the pristine con- 
ilitioi. of the Indict after supposedly 
smashing the bodies and bones of two 
men. 

flAYBOY: Couldn’t there be a more in- 
nnccM explanation for the contradic- 
tious surrounding this bullet than that 
it was deliberately planted as part of a 
lonspir.icy to frame Oswald? 
ianC: I’cibaps. but none seems appar- 
ent. The more I've studied the whole 
ipicsiion of lixhibit 300. the more fan- 
lastie it becomes. For example, two 
declassified FHl atitopsy reports, dated 
December 0, 1003. ami January 13. 1001. 
were icccmly discovered in the National 
Archives in Washington. 'They slate Hally 
that the bullet in cpicstio.i entered Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s hack — not his neck, 
mind you, as the Commission claims — 
amt did uol continue through his body. 
The I W agents who attended the autop- 
sy ir;x>rtcd that Commander Humes 
said then — whateser he may have since 
. rlainii'tl to the contrary— that there was 
"no point of exit”: that the Indict pene- 
trated the 1'tcsidcnt’s ba<k a very short 
distance. The two Fill agents, James 
W. Jnbert and Francis X. O’Ncilf, who 
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derided to burn his ^*mal notes after 
the ('.nintnissioii’s iy contradicted 
wli.il Im- U mI wrii ten down. Not only is 
lbi% a further indication that the au- 
topsy refolds were tampered with before 
public. I'ioii in the Warren Report but 
it abo rebuts the Commission's fantasy 
about Exhibit 399 hilling both ('resident 
Kennedy and Goscruor Connally . In 
addition, Governor Connally himself 
said oti a CHS television show on Sep- 
tember 27, 1%I: "l understand there is 
some question in the minds of the ex- 
perts about svbctber or not see could 
both base been bit by tbc same bullet 
. . . (lie first bullet. I just don't hap- 
pen to believe that. I won't believe it, 
never will believe it. because, again, I 
heard the first shot. 1 rceogni/cd it for 
what I thought it seas. I bail time to 
atm to try to see what bad happened. 
I was in the process of turning again be- 
fore I fell tbc impact of a bullet.'' Mrs. 
Connally, who *•;,« seated next to the 
governor, also swears President Ken- 
nedy was bit before her husband and 
by a separate bullet. Tbc Warren Com- 
mission chose to ignore their testimony 
—and if they weren’t dealing with the 
governor of Texas, the Commission 
would probably have impeached Con- 
nally's integrity, as they did with less 
prominent nonconforming witnesses. 

.And here's something I just found out: 
I recently spent several hours in the 
studios of WNEW-TV here in Manhat- 
tan, searching for footage for a docu- 
mentary program, and in their library I 
found what may be tbc sole remaining 
video tape of the press conference held 
in Dallas’ Parkland Hospital on the after- 
noon of the assassination. This particular 
fdm was taped by .Station WFAA-TV in 
Dallas, an ARC affiliate. WFAA and ail 
the other local stations were visited after 
tbc assassination by FRI and Secret Serv- 
ice agents and asked to surrender all their 
tapes of the hospital news conference. 
Rut this fdm segment was flown to New 
York soon after the assassination and 
gathered dust in WNEW's files for three 
years, apparently without the Fill being 
aware of its existence. The film shows 
l)r. Robert Shaw, one of the physicians 
attending Governor Connally, speaking 
to the press at 4:30 p.m. on November 
22. After Dr. Shaw described the gover- 
nor's wounds, he said the bullet that 
caused the governor's wounds remained 
at that time in Connally's thigh. This is 
two and a half hours after Exhibit 399 — 
the bullet that the’ Commission claims 
Caused all the governor’s wounds, includ- 
ing the thigh svound — was found by pa r- 
jell Tomlinson. So if anything else* was 
needed to discredit Exhibit 399, here it is. 
If there was a bullet in the governor's 
thigh two and a half hours after Exhibit 
399 was so conveniently found near the 
stretcher, where is it now? 

PLAYBOY: For that matter, where is the 
bullet that you quoted the FBI as say- 



ing entered 'If President's hick and did 
not exit? 

lANt: A> I ii (In. tied .i monu ill ago. that 
may he Exhibit 399. 

PLAYBOY: There seems to be some confu- 
sion about the number of Indicts bred. 
Would you go over them one at a time? 
IANC: The Commission concluded that 
three bullets were fried, with two hits. 
They say one strut t the bark of the 
President'!* netk. exited from his throat • 
and then passed on into Governor Con- 
nally. Another shot mNsed. Another 
bullet— the iacal um - iIk.ii strurk the 
President itt the bead. Rut shooting from 
the Depository window, Oswald simply 
wouldn't have been able u> aim and fire 
three shots at a moving target in the time 
lie bad to shoot. Other etideme further 
rebuts tbc ( iommission's sequent c. Roy 
Kcllertnan. the Secret Set vice agent rid- 
ing in the Ptcsidciuial lim ursine, testified 
that right alter the fust slut. he distinctly 
heard the President say. “My Cod, I am 
hit!" Although subjected to intense cross- 
examination. kellcrman insisted this is 
what the Ptesident said. Now when 
could Kennedy have said (bis in tbc $c- 
tjucnce offered us by the Commission? 
Surely not before he was hit. Sutcly not 
after a bullet ripped through his throat, 
severely damaging his vocal cords. Sure- 
ly not after the fatal shot drove a por- 
tion of his skull into the street. So the 
Commission's review of events does not 
accommodate tbc President’s verbal re- 
action to the first shot. It also contravenes 
the testimony of Governor and Mrs. 
Connally about tbc first shot, and ihc 
report on the autopsy by rhe two FBI 
agents, Sibett attd O’Neill, who re- 
ported. you will retail, dial one bullet 
had entered "a finger's 1* tigth" into the 
President's >>aik and lodged there. 

A mote plausible sequence, which— 
unlike tbc Warren Commission's version 
—conflicts with none of die above evi- 
dence, is this: Tbc fust bullet shuck the 
President in the back, causing the non- 
fa tal, nonpcnctrating "li tiger’s length'* 
wound to which Sibert and O'Neill tes- 



Cotmall* fourth bullet missed the 

liniou-sit^ nd its occupants, striking die 

curb and leaving behind tcad traces later 
tliscovcfed by tire FBI. This bullet 
shattered into fragments when it hit die 
curb, and one .of the •fragments — or per- 
haps a piece of concrete — struck a spec- 
tator, James . Taguc, wounding him 
superficially in the face. A fifth bullet 
then struck the President in the head, 
killing him. This bullet must also have 
been fired from in front of the car. from 
tbc direction of tbc grassy knoll, because 
the Zaprurler frames — when arranged in 
the sequence in which they were taken 
—show the President driven back into 
his scat with considerable force under 
the impact of die bullet. That could not 
have happened if tbc bullet had been 
fired from behind tbc limousine. And as 
I mentioned earlier, a portion of tbc 
President's skull was driven back to tbc 
left, and rear. Gliding in. the street be- 
hind the car: if the .shot had come from 
the rear, that skull fragment would have 
to have been driven forward. .So. all told, 
we have five shots fired — not including 
the one that may have hit the traffic sign 
— four of them hitting either the Presi- 
dent or Governor Connally, and at least 
two of them, or possibly three, fired from 
in front of the Presidential limousine. 
PLAYBOY: Didn’t the Commission consider 
this sequence? 

LANE: Possibly they considered but 
they certainly couldn’t accept it. ..ccausc 
they must have seen at least two d.i.'.gs 
wrong with it from their standpoint. 
First of all, five shots could not all he 
fired by the same man in the available 
time, and that would dispose of the 
Commission’s single-assassin theory. Sec- 
ondly. shots came from both tbc front 
atul the rear of tbc car, and (bis would 
also have canceled out tbc possibility of 
a single assassin. In order not to contra- 
dict its theory, the Warren Commission 
ignored the evidence and invented its 
osvn convenient thrcc-lnillct sequence. 
Yet it flows from the evidence that there 
were, in fact, five shots. 



tified in their FBI rcpoit. This svound PLAYBOY: What about the rifle from svhicti 



was not in the back of tbc neck, but' be- 
low the President’s shoulder, correspond- 
ing exactly to the holes in the batk of his 
shirt ami jacket. I don’t see how a bullet 
could have entered the back of his neck 
and made a bole in the back of his shirt 
and jacket more than five indies below 



the Commission claims all the shots were 
fired? You indicate in your book that 
Oswald’s Mannlichcr-Carcano couldn't 
have been the sole weapon involved in" 
the assassination. Why? 

LANE: For the simple reason that the rifle 
just couldn't have done what die Warren 



the top of his collar. In any ease, after Commission said it did. It was an old, 
this first, nonlcthal bullet Struck! the inaccurate weapon. 



President exclaimed, "My God. I am 



PLAYBOY: The Comniis , i 



hill" Auotiici bullci — lei’s call it Bullet that "various tests showed that the Mann- 



Number Two. even though it may not lichcr-Carcano was an accurate rifle and 

be the second in the sequence — v/as fired that the use of a four-power scope was 

from the knoll in front of the car, strik* a substantial aid to rapid, accurate fir- 
ing (lie President in the throat and caus- ing . . Do you challenge these tests? 

ing the entrance wound to which the IANE: I don’t challenge the tests; I rely 

doctors at Parkland Hospital referred in upon them. I challenge the conclusion 

their statements to ihc press on the day the Warren Commission draws from 

of the assassination. A third bullet, evi- them. The rifle tests prove the Mannlich- 

dcutly from behind, struck Governor er-Carcano could not have fired the shots. 
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ration. Oswahi 
lanieln il fr " m 

Imuw Tor .SI 2.78, pirn S7.U for a scope. 

In f - t. that surplus Italian carbine 
presently sells for $3 if y*« huy “ «" 
lots ol 25 or more. I don't have to tell 
ri.AYi.ov reatiers how much a Rood, 
accur.tc ride with a scope costs; you 
can't get one for less than Sfift. 
riAYBOY: Vou wrote in your hook that Os- 
wald’s ammunition was almost 20 years 
old, implying it was defective. Was it? 

LANE; I ,ci me quote from the Warren 
Commission this time. The Report states 
flatly that the ammunition for the ride is 
currently being manufactured by the 
Olin-Mnthicson Company . In other 
"words, the bullets could have been in 
brand-new, tiptop shape, being a suspi- 
cious type, one of nty investigators wrote 
to Olin-Mnthicson. and learned that the 
fi.S-mm Mannlu hcr-Carcano cartridge 
has not been manufactured since 19M. 
Since the Commission could discover no 
oilier sources for this bullet, and since 
the powder in a bullet deteriorates in 
lime, we must conclude, as Olin-Mathic- 
noii did, that “the reliability of such am- 
munition would he questionable today." 
flAYrOY: Let's accept your argument that 
the ride was poor and the ammunition 
antiquated. Couldn’t Oswald still have 
managed to deliver three lucky shots? 

IANE: It's mathematically possible. If I 
leaned out of this window and squeezed 
olf three shots with my eyes closed, it's 
mathematically possible that I could 1 
bring down a helicopter heading for the 
Tan Am building. All I’m saying is it’s 
not true, as the Commission states, that 
Oswald had everything going for him 
that day, from an "accurate" rifle to 
jfresh ammunition. Any man using' that 
jrifli', and firing at a moving target with a 
Itch'copic sight from a sixth-floor win- 
dow, was operating under a terrible 
handicap. And the facts show that five 
Ihnis or more were fired. Since it takes 
2.5 seconds just to work the holt of the 
Maimlichcr-Carcano — according to the 
iCM.mony of V'lH rifle expert Ronald 
Simmon* — that is not mathematically 
possible in the 5.6 seconds that the Com- 
mission concedes is the maximum time 
Oswald would have had to fire from the 
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Bonk Depository wii 

fiAYBOY: Lvcn i( Oswa^rvhad poor equip- 
ment lo ’shunt with, didn’t (tic Com. 
mission foil t lode he was .m excel lent slim? 
IAN(; Tli., t ((inclusion is on .1 level with 
ilie km of their findings. The f.irl is th.it 
Id t.-as a rclarmlv jssor shot. If you 
1 ./.l m .‘»;i b.-.: sou* in the 

..iiiim; .‘.'ip- — .iM» the l.i*: time there's 
,.'oui‘ he ever fired .1 rille — you’ll find he 
Mnrcd otdy one (mint above the lowest 
Maiinc qualification. One of his buddies 
in the Maiincs , Nelson Delgado, t old me 
thtil OswmM was such a j»oof shot he isms 
the laughingstock of the .squad, because 
when Oswald fncd. "Maggie's drawers" 
often popped up. Mamie's drawers is a 
u (l Hag svaved whenever a bullet com- 
p'ctcly misses the target. And Delgado 
adds, incidentally, that when he told 
this to l'Bl agents, they argued svilh 
him for three hours, trying to brow- 
Ih*;ii him into changing his testimony, to 
Mate dial Osn-.dd was a good shot. Law- 
yers call this an attempt at subornation 
of perjury. The Commission also indicat- 
ed that bad atmospheric conditions at 
the time of the test could have account* 
•>l for Oswald’s had showing: in the Re- 
;*>vt you’ll find the explanation that "It 
might well have been a bad day for 
firing the . rifle — windy, rainy, dark." 
Well, I’ve been a lawyer long enough to 
l now that svlicncvcr weather is a factor 
m a legal proceeding, all you have to do 
is Mihjmcna the records of the U.S. 
Weather bureau for the day in question. 
So / called the Weather bureau and they 
said that the weather in the Los Angeles 
aie.i for the day of Oswald's Marine 

• Cotps rifle test was not "windy, rainy, 
d.uk." It was sunny, bright and cloud- 
less. with a temperature ranging between 
7" ami 70 degrees. Before indulging 
•a speculation, the Warren Commission 
should have contacted the Weather 
Bureau. Bcihnps they did — and ignored 
the information when it proved incon- 
venient f*»r their thesis that their marks- 
man, Oswald, had done poorly on his 
title test otdy because of poor weather 
(oiiditions. While this is a relatively mi- 
nor jhiiut, it indicates how the Commis- 
sion oj»er.iud. 

riAVBOY: But after having Oswald’s 
we.ijxm tested, the Commission conclud- 
ed that he had "the capability to fire 
t In ev shots, with two hits, within 4.8 and 
f».i« setoinU." 

tANC: \,*S, they did say that. To test Os- 
walds ex;«eiti%e. the Commission asked 
ducc Manets of die National Rille Asso- 
liatiou- --thiee of the best riflemen the 
« 4111 , mission could Ami— to duplicate 
••Ms., M’s u-at. Let's see what happened. 

• h'l .ill, the three experts found they 

• •mM u.,t e\cn aim the rifle correctly, 
•n‘s..uv the telcxopic sight was improp- 
*it\ aligned; it al>o wobbled, because it 
was jxKuly attached. 



PLAYBOY: Couldn’t the sight have been 
loosened nr damaged nftcr tin: assassina- 
tion? . 

LANE: IVih.ips. At any i.ite, the Commis- 
sion was gia> inns enough to permit a 
gunsmith <0 use 1 the scope hy welding 
two or thiee metal shims to the ride be- 
fore the N.R A. riflemen undertook the 
lest. Also, O-wrM hid allegedly bred 
from bd feet above the ground— hut the 
Commission’s experts were allowed to 
fire from a pttrh .in fret above the 
giouml. Oswald allegedly hied at a mov- 
ing taiget — hot the experts were told to 
fire tn station uv targets. When’ Oswald 
allegedly fired fmm the sixth floor win- 
(low of the Book Depositoty. he could 
see otdy the head and shouldcts of the 
President — hut 1 he experts wete provided 
with large body .silhouettes for targets. 
According to the Commission, the most 
difficult shot for Oswald was the ftrsi otic, 
because the President was seen reading 
to the wound only eight tenths of a sec- 
ond after he would have become visible 
to Oswald, the car having just passed 
from behind a large tree. So that’s the 
•shot that required the greatest skill — 
but the expert marksmen were told to 
take all the time they svanted for the 
first shot. Well, these three master rifle- 
men shot a total of 18 rounds, and firing 
from half the height, at large, stationary 
targets with a resighted rifle, spending 
many seconds lining tip on the target for 
the first shot, not one of them was able 
to hit the head nr neck area of the tatget 
with ntiy of the 18 bullets. What con- 
clusion did the Warren Commission 
draw from all of this? That Oswald 
could easily have done what three nf.lhc 
top marksmen in the country, under in- 
finitely better circumstances. could not do. 
PLAYBOY: Still, weren't Oswald's finger- 
prints and palmprims found on the 
Maunlichcr-Carcano? 

LANE: Oswald’s fingei prints were not 
found on the Mamdicher-Carcano, but 
one of the cornerstones of die early case 
against him was a charge by the Dallas 
police that Oswald's pn bn print was 
found on the rille. After this charge was 
made, the supervisor of the FBI latent 
fingerprint section. Sebastian V. La Iona, 
examined the weapon caicinlly, using 
the most modern techniques available, 
highlighting it. side-lighting it. etc. He 
said he could find no trace of Oswald's 
palmprint anywhere on the rille, and 
that even if Oswald had used the rifle, 
it would be difficult to dcicituinc if 
prints were there, since it was construct- 
ed of such poor wood and metal that 
they might not register. The Dallas po- 
lice then explained that Oswald’s palm- 
print had previously been on the rifle, 
but was "lost" in the process of "lilting" 
it from the rifle. That is, the lifted print 
remained in the Dallas police station * 
while die rifle was sent to Washington. 



PLAYBOY; is the "lifted" piint now? 

LANE: I iittsgmc it’s still in Dallas. At one 
time it , was shown to Latnna, who 
testified th.it lie saw it — Imt not on the 
rifle, of com sc. Yet the Warten Commis- 
sion ignored Iwuona's expert testimony 
about the rifle not showing any tiaa-s 
of a print, and accepted the wmd of the j 
Dallas police, dcd-uing unequivocally 
(hat Oswald’s p.ilmpiint had hern mi the • 
rifle. But even if the rifle did belong to : 
Oswald, there was no reason why either 
his palmprint or fingei pi inis, nr hnih, ; 
shouldn’t he on it. The question is: Was 
that rifle used to fire at President Ken- 
• nedy, and was Oswald the man who filed 
it? Merely establishing ownership of a 
weapon does not constitute proof of 
guilt, particularly since one interpreta- 
tion of the body of evidence would indi- 
cate that there was an attempt to frame 
Oswald well in advance of November 
22. And there is good evidence that, not 
only was Oswald’s MannlitherCauaun 
not the murder weapon but that a total- 
ly different rifle was discovered in the ! 
Book Dejsository. The ivcaj>on originally \ 
found on the sixtli floor was firmly and t 
repeatedly identified at first ns a 7.f>5 
German Mauser, and not a G.5 Italian 
Carcano. 

PLAYBOY; The Commission explained that 
the rifle "was initially identified as a 
Manser 7.G5 . . . because a deputy con- 
stable who was one of the first to see it 
thought it looked like a Mauser. He 
neither handled the weapon nor saw it 
at dose range." 

LANE; The Commission didn’t explain it; 
they explained it away. The deputy j 
constable they refer to is Deputy Con- 
stable Seymour Weitzman , the first 
officer to see tire weapon on. November 
22. The Commission says hc^ticitbcr 
bandied the weapon nor saw it at close 
range, but in die appendix to my book 
you'll find an affidavit signed by Weitz- 
man on November 23 giving a detailed 
description of the . weapon as a "7.G5 
Mauser bolt action equipped with a 4/IR 
scope, a thick leather brownish-black 
sling on it.” Weitzman also described the 
rifle as "gun metal color . . . blue metal ■ 

. . .” and said that "the rear portion of I 
the bolt was visibly worn . . Docs tin's j 
sound like the description of a man who . 
had "neither handled the weapon nor j 
seen it at close range"? In the event you 
assume that Deputy Constable Weitz- 
man was not too bright, that jK-rhaps he 
wasn't up on rifles or made a mistake, let 
me point out that Weitzman was a grad- 
uate engineer who before becoming a 
Dallas police officer had owned a sj»ort- 
inggoods shop where lie sold rifles. And 
Weitzman isn't the only one who iden- 
tified the weapon as a German Mauser. 

Two other Dallas police officers were ' 
present when the gun was found, and ' 
they both described it as a 7.G5 Mauser. 

Q . 1 s? ^ r*~~. P </ ' i 



in mil! nf llinn <> ’j"' 

iliic-l nf Dull n Inmiiuilc, Cn^lnin W'.ll 
I iil/ who. Ii) liiMiwn ailmis'inn. piiliil 
nn tin; wc.i|io» null cjaud ■' livf ruuml 
(mm it. Tin- |»>licc. Fill/ mill il'c 
In .i.Mriil ullrnm-y mid tlic |>ito all 
,Uy Nnvi-mliiT 2'.' and wi ll inm I lie lll-xl 
day dial die idle found nn die mmIi llnor 
„f ||„ Ilouk IV|in«inry was a linlt-aclinn 
Mau.;r. Il Was only laic nn Novcinlicr 
y:l diil die Moiy aliru|idy changed, and 
Til oaiie ft’al nf liju rdeniain, die murder 

l,'-i;,iii<- a <i.. r i Indian Maun- 
li.l.-'i (a.rra/.n dial I, 'Inn, "/'I In O.v.ald. 

Ily dial dm r. of inline, die Irallas [inlire 
Mail lime in carefully searcli Oswald's 
home. 

FiAYiiOYs Arc you saying that the Dallas 
|M)lu c .switched die .Mauser for the 
Matmlichcr-Carcano in order to frame 
Oswald? 

IANE: I’m simply suggesting it’s a 
hilitv that should he investigated. For 
example. when Manna Oswald fust 
|it%« t • I ihe news of her husband's arrest, 
slie lushed to die to cheik on the 

»illc-.ind later testified that she thought 
she miW it there resting on a shelf. *1 lien 
the Dallas police arrived and "later it 
turned out that the rifle was not there 
[andj I didn't know what to think." Nei- 
ther do I. The Dallas police cpiickly ex- 
plained that Marina had not really seen 
the Mannlicher-Carcano on the Karate 
shell: she had only seen a rolled-up 
blanket and mistaken it for ihe rifle. Of 
com sc, (he Warren Commission wholc- 
hcaitcdly endorsed dial explanation. The 
Italian carbine, which could he traced to 
Osu.dd — to die Commission's satisfac- 
tion. at least — was accepted as the mur- 
der 'weapon, and we heard no more 
about the 7.65 -German Manser. 

NAYitOY: Again, you seem to he looking 
for a conspiracy. Isn’t it possible that in 
the <haos following the assassination, the 
rifle could have been mistakenly iden- 
tified? 

LANE: Yes, it’s possible, hut if that were 
the ease, and the Commission sincerely 
desiicd to resolve the discrepancy, all 
ihcy had to do was ask Deputy Consta- 
ble Weit/man to examine the rifle and 
tell them whether or not it was the 
wca[K>n he discovered in tltc Book Dc- 
|>ository. But when Weit/man appeared, 
he was never shown the rifle. Consider 
this a moment — tltc policeman who first 
discovered the weapon that allegedly 
killed the President of the United Slates 
is not even asked to identify this weapon 
by die Presidential Commission investi- 
gating the assassination. Anyway, when 
I icstilied hcfoic the Commission, I (lift 
demand to see the weapon, and after 
Mime procrastination, the Commission 
allowed u.e ;<> examine it. Now, I'm not 
* title expert or a policeman, but I was 
able to take one look at that weapon 
and uiihe-iitatingly identify it as a G.5 
Italian rifle, not a 7.05 German Mauser. 
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mote plausible explanation than 


dial all 




(lime Dallas 


police officers exa 
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it and then 


nistakcnly told the world 



ii was a German Mauser. Remember, the 
Mamcr description lasted for a full day, 
;,nd it w.u only after it was derided that 
< <>waM owned au Italian carbine that 

• he story changed. 

riAYQOY: You’ve said why you don’t be- 
lieve that the Mannlichcr-Carcano could 
have fired the shots in the required 
amount of time. Assuming these initial 
irporis of a Mauser discovered on the 
sixth floor of the Depository arc correct, 
fnuld this gun have done the job? 

IANE: Rifle expetis agree that a Mnmer 
is ccrtaitdy a far more accurate weapon 
than the antique the Commission placed 
in Oswald’s (lands; iti fact, almost any 
lifle is better than the Mannlichcr- 
Carcano. Rut the main point, the crucial 
point, is the number of shots and their 
ddFcrcnt points of origin. I’m not a 
lifle expert, hut I don’t believe any rifle 
—unless it’s a remarkably advanced one 
— could simultaneously inflict wounds 
fiom opposite directions. 
ftAYOOY: If, as ybu claim, there’s no 
evidence confirming that Oswald was 
c-pablc of committing the crime even 
with an accurate weapon, is there any 
evidence indicating that lie was even in- 
solved in the assassination? 

W.NE; Weil, the Warren Commission cer- 
tainly produced a lot of it. I’m just say- 
ing it’s not very convincing. 

PLAYBOY: If Oswald wasn't involved, as 
)ou seem to feel is the ease, then why 
did he leave the Depository and, accord- 
ing to the Commission, kill Tippit? 
IANE: It’s very difficult to find out exact- 
ly what Oswald did after the President 
was shot. You can hardly turn to the 
Warren Commission as a source of un- 
tiring, accurate information on this or 
any other subject, and Oswald himself 
was shot dead before he was able to 
make any public statement other than 
that he was innocent. 

FiAYDOY: But the Commission did 

ueomtruct his movements. 

I IANE: Yes. they did, but their rcconstruc- 
I , ' 0 d is doubtful at best. Don’t take my 
j woitl for it: read Time. In its essay of 
| • s,, ptcmher In, 19f*f>, Time wrote: “In 
j ■•yii'ff to reconstruct Oswald’s flight 
.j bom the sniper’s nest in the Book De- 
pository Building, the Commission al* 
hn'vcd for a near-miraculous series of 

• ■nncidcnccs and split-second timing.” 
What the Commission says is that in . 

Si the 43 minutes between the President’s 



assassination and tie - fir I report of 
Tippil’s nmidei. Oswald rated ilmm six 
flights of staiis. ran nut of the Book 
Depository, walked seven hfiuks to a 
bus stop, got on a Inis, got of! after a 
few stops, hailed a taxicab, leU the taxi, 
walked batk four blot ks to Ins rooming 
house, changed his clothes and then 
walked nine tenths of a mi’e to the spot 
where he was supposed to have shot Tip- 
pit. Let’s ju>i slop anti examine one 
point in this i ci oiis 1 1 net ion — a vital one 
in tletei mining whether o» not Onv.ild 
really shot at Ivimedv fiom the D*qm\i. 
tory. The Commission say-, it look Os- 
wald one minnie and ”0 v-toiuts to get 
from the sixili floor of the building to 
the second-floor cafeteria. Howes cr , Roy 
Truly, an cxmttivc of the Book Depose 
tory, said in au early television interview 
that when the shots were filed lit: was 
standing in front of the building, and 
he immediately raced inside with a 
Dallas police officer and ran up the 
stairs to ihe second floor; according to 
him, this look only a matter of scionds. 
On the second lloor both Truly and the 
policeman saw Oswald in the employee’s 
cafeteria near a Coke maihinc. Re- 
member, according to the Commission's 
own calculation, it took Oswald one 
minute and 2ft seconds to get to the 
second floor. It would seem mathemati- 
cally impossible for Oswald to fire a 
rifle from the sixth-floor window, hide 
the weapon and race four flights down 
to the lunchroom, all in the time it took 
Truly and the officer to run up one 
flight and confront him. Mow did the 
Warren Commission resolve this dis- 
crepancy iii their time reconstruction? 
They did what they’ve done so many 
times before with other witnesses: They 
simply ignored Truly’* original statement. 
PLAYBOY: Did Truly subsequently change 
his story? 

lANEs Yes, he later conformed to the 
Commission’s version. 

PLAYBOY: Why did Truly and the jiolicc- 
man rush into the building in the first 
place — unless they had heard shots 
coming from it? 

LANE: Truly testified that he thought the 
shots came from the area of the railroad 
tracks or the grassy knoll. He said lie ran 
into the Depository with die officer be- 
cause he assumed the policeman wanted 
a rooftop view of this area. 'I he police- 
man did go on up to the roof from the 
cafeteria. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
question is the testimony of Vicki Adams, 
who worked for a publishiiig firm in the 
Depository. She svas on tin; fourth floor 
when the shots were fired, and ran into 
(he hallway and down the stairs at the 
very time that Oswald was supposed to be 
running down die stairs. Me wasn't 
there, she testified. 

PtAYBOYi What do you think Oswald 
actually did after he left the Depository? 



IANE: As I his movements after the 

assassinaiH -^Pc still shiouded in mys- 
tery. The omission's reconMiuciion is 
a rather hail guess. I think. The sole 
witness who olfercd credible testimony 
about (he schedule outlined hy die Com- 
mission was F.arlcne Roberts, housekeep- 
er of the rooming house wheie Oswald 
svas staying. Mrs. Roberts is now dead. 
She testified that Oswald entered the 
house about one r.w., and immediately 
afterward a police car pulled up in from 
of the door, tooted its horn twice and 
drove off. Oswald then left the rooming 
house and a fewr minutes later allegedly 
shot Patrolman Tippit. svho happened to 
have stopped his squad car almost a mile 
away. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think the police-car 
horn svas some kind of signal for Oswald? 
LANE: I don’t knosv. But this is another 
aspect of the case that deserved thor- 
ough investigation — and never got it. 
PLAYBOY: Why did Patrolman Tippit.stop 
Oswald in die first place? 

LANE: We don’t know that Tippit 

stopped Oswald; all we know is that Tip. 
pit stopped a man who then shot him. 
The Commission contradicts itself on 
this. At one point the Report states that 
the wanted bulletin on Osssadd was' not 
sent out until after he killed Tippit, 
based on eyewitness identification of Os- 
wald as the killer. So Tippit certainly 
couldn’t have stopped Oswald on the ba- 
sis of a jxdicc radio all-points bulletin on 
Tippit’s osv n murder. But the Commis- 
sion also quotes a Dallas police officer 
who claimed that a roll call of Book De- 
pository employees svas taken right after 
the assassination and that Oswald was 
the only one missing, at which point a 
call for his arrest was broadcast over the 
police radio, and Tippit stopped him. 
But then it turned out — according to 
subsequent testimony — that there never 
svas any such roll call, and that a number 
of employees left the Depository im- 
mediately after the assassination. Actual- 
ly, however, there is evidence that a 
wanted bulletin for Oswald was trans- 
mitted— only l. r > minutes after the assas- 
sination — well before Tippit was shot, 
and therefore well before any evidence 
could have linked Oswald to the assassi- 
nation; on what information it was based 
we still don’t know. Otic of the Commiv 
sion’s most perplexing moments must 
have come when it had to explain why 
the police wanted Oswald la minutes 
after the shots were fired — at a time, to 
quote Professor Trevor-Roper, when 
there was “no available evidence point- 
ing toward him.*’ On this crucial 
question the Commission could only 
speculate. They rely once again on our 
old fric ' Howard Brennan, their "star 
witnev i the effect that it was Oswald 
he had a firing a rifle from the sixth- 
floor wTdow of the Depository. “Most 
probably,” the Commission concludes. 
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li.it.nh.itt |^ : .jy i’.m. Vc( llrcnnan him- 
M If Mated lie gave his lir.M description of 
il-c m.iii in itic window to a Nccivt Serv- 
i,-* .» ■cm who :iri ivt*«l on the scene at 

-7n in. >tcly one r.M.— ni'imus too 

I.IC to tsjd.iin the .ill-points bulletin 
.l.-Mnhiii; Oswald. /\"»l so we are left 
«.ih the (lonimi'smii's "most probably 
iMiniptio i that the Imlletin was based 
.mi lira nan's identification— which, 
,l, c „ co fronted with the evidence, 

. I-Ksn't vi m very probable at all. 

/.Atf.OYs Why do you challenge the eye- 
» iii.'-ss csnlencc that Oswald shot Olficcr 

* 

U,M. It’s not the witnesses original 

«;.itrmcnis I challenge. It is the Commit- 
von\ »Mf if them that is so disquieting. 

'i he eyewitness csnlencc shows that Os- 
wald did not shoot Tippit. 

FiAYQOY: What esidence? 
lnN£: Well, there were three witnesses 
to Tippit’s murder close enough to iden- 
tify the murderer. The Commission 
smifiht to obscure this fact by writing 
that "at least 12 persons saw the man 
with the revolver in the vicinity of the 
Tippit ciintc .scene at or immediately 
after the shooting." hut it was able to 
present the testimony of only two who 
Mid they had seen the .shooting. The 
others saw a man fleeing from the scene 
or from the general neighborhood. 
Their eiiorts to identify ;i fleeing man. 
whom they had never seen before and 
had seen just briefly then, are to he 
weighed with caution. This is particu* 
larlv so m view of the nature of the 
jiolice line-ups conducted hy the Dallas 
jMilicc. At least one witness said that he 
touUl pit It Oswald out of the line-up — 
siiuc he was loudly protesting his place- 
ment in the line-up with a group of 
teenager*- In addition, witnesses said 
that they signed the affidavit identifying 
Oswald as the culprit from the line-up 
even before they weic taken to the line- 
up. The Commissioners said only that 
they were satisfied with the line-up — 
leading unc to believe that they were too 
easily contented. Of the eyewitnesses to 
the actual murder, however, one was a 
Mexican- American mechanic named 
Domingo Renavidcs, who was parked in 
a pickup truck only 15 feet from the mur- 
der seem*, licnat ides told me that on No- 
vember 22 he told the Dallas police that 
die man who killed Officer Tippit was 
i*l»»rt and somewhat heavy. After llcna- 
videjs g.ive this description of. the killer, 
tin- [|»o;.ce evidently decided there was 
no b%c (.ringing him down to the line-up 
to yiexs Lee Harvey Oswald, who was 
extremity thin and alxivc middle height. 
'Inc tt.ond witness was Mrs. Accpiilla 
Chtmu. , • an Oak ClilT housewife, who 
u»*d in. in a filmed interview that she 
heard s.iots, then ran out of her house 
and saw a man with a pistol in his hand 
Handing over I’utrolman Tippit’s body. 



She desmbrd ihe ui.ni as short and 
heavy. Mis. Clemons luither wild h.»l 
this mail wilh the pistol then waived l-» 
another man across the street anti the 
two men ran oil in opposite d;tccii>n>. 
Mrs. Clemons said neiihci man teas l.te 
llarvey Oswald. *1 he Commission n:ur 
called her to testify, and slur was n.’ser 
rpiestioned by the Commission lawyer*. 
Now the third witness . Mis. I feh n I .mine 
Markham, became the Warren Commis- 
sion's star witness in this aspe< t of the 
ease, because she eventually idem bed 
Oswald as the murderer. The only prob- 
lem is that on Nosemnet 22 Mrs. Mark- 
ham gave a statement to the jioliie-- 
wltich the press picked up— that the 
man who shot Tippit was short, h'.ny 
and had bushy hair. I.ee Oswald had 
thin and receding hair. After Mis. 
Markham had changed this initial iden- 
tification and told the Commission that 
Oswald was the nuirdeicr. 1 phoned her 
in Dallas and tape-recorded our con- 
versation. She repeated her original dc- 
senjuion to me, reiterating that Tippit’s 
murderer was short, on the heavy side — 
but not too heavy — with somewhat bushy 
hair. 

PLAYBOY: This tape recording of your con- 
versation with Mrs. Markham c;us>-d 
tjuitc a furor during the Commission 
proceedings. At one point, after you re- 
fused to hand over the tape, Karl War- 
ren said, "We have- every rcaso j to 
doubt the truthfulness ol what you have 
heretofore told us.” Why didn’t you want 
to give the tape to the Commission!’ 

LANE: That rematk you quoted is just 
one of the many, excessive statements 
made hy the Chief Justice during the 
hearings. First of all. since the recording 
of my conversation with Mrs. Markham 
was made without her knowledge and 
consent, for me to make and divulge 
such a recording volmuaiily would con- 
stitute a Federal crime. If the Commis- 
sion ordered me to smicnder the tape, 
however, I would no longer lie* liable to 
prosecution, since iln* tesponsibiliiy for 
divulging the contents would then be 
theirs. I really wanted them to h: vc it. 
because Mrs. Markham was then deny- 
ii^g she had ever talked to me. Ihu the 
Chief Justice relused to diiect me to 
hand it over, and then he told the p.css 
that 7 had refused to give ihe Commis- 
sion the tape. This unfair accusation was 
widely printed, deftly conveying the 
impression that 1 did not really possess 
such a tape. I returned to my office to 
think the whole thing over and divided 
that even though I could ln: sent to jail 
for voluntarily handing over the tape, a 
ease such as this justified the risk. So I 
did give die tape to ihe Commission, and 
they subsequently published a transcript 
of it as an exhibit. When Mis. Maikham 
was confronted with tire recording, she 
broke down ami admitted that she fuid 
talked to me. So heic we base the Com- 
mission’s star witness admitting si c gave 



me a description ofl^pppii’s murderer 
tii.it culd nut h.is icd Oswald — and 
l.K’ieby also iudic'fnT'd that she had 
appatenily committed perjury in' her 
prcsiuiis testimony. And what did the 
Commission do about this? It chose to 
I elieve that Mrs. Markham had really 
v:en l.ee Oswald shoot Tippit. She is 
the sole eyewitness support for the Com- 
mission's allegation that Oswald killed 
Patrolman Tippit. Somewhere a short, 
stmky murderer with bushy hair may be 
walking our streets. 

PLAYBOY: Why do you think Mrs. Mark- 
ham changed her initial identification of 
the killer? 

LANE: You should ask her that. I don’t 
wish to he hostile to the p<x»r woman. As 
she told me, she had been ordered by 
the Fill, the Secret Service and die Dal- 
las police not to discuss the case at all. 
f-U*r son told the F1W that she "had lied 
mi many occasions, even to members of 
her immediate family.” He said that she , 
was frightened to dentil of wltat would 
happen if she didn't testify that Oswald 
was the killer. And if you’ll look at die 
Commission proceedings, you’ll find that 
after Mrs. Markham finally admitted she 
had repeated her initial non-Oswald de- 
scription af Tippit’s murderer to me, she 
asked the Commission lawyer anxiously. 

"Will I get in any trouble over this?” and 
he reassured her that site wouldn’t. The 
Commission’s lawyer was simply convey- 
ing the idea that if you commit perjury 
on the side of the Warren Commission, 
you’ll he protected. If Mrs. Markham 
had told the truth, she’d have' a very 
good reason to worry. 

PLAYBOY: What do you mean? 

LANE: To live in Dallas and contradict 
the official version of the assassination 
can prove to be an invitation to violence. ’ 

For example, shortly after our investiga- 
tors visited the Markham home, Mrs. 
Markham’s son was arrested for car 
theft, and, according to die Dallas j)o- 
lice, he "fell” from a third-floor window 
"while trying to escape." Fortunately, lie 
survived. Mrs. Actiuilla Clemons , to 
whom f referred a few minutes ago— an- 
•other witness who said Tippit's murder- 
er was not Oswald — was threatened. Mrs. 
Clemons told me in a filmed and tape- 
recorded interview that site was visited 
by a tnan she believed to be a plain- 
clothes policeman, who wore a gun in a 
holster at his waist. According to Mrs. 
Clemons, "He just told me it'd be best if 
I didn't say anything because I might 
get hurt." Mrs. Clemons said the man 
imimaicd she could easily be killed on 
her way to work. 

PLAYBOY: Your book skips abruptly from 
the Tippit shooting to Oswald’s arrival at 
the Dallas jail. Why did you leave out 
details of Oswald’s arrest in the Texas 
Theater— -such as his statement to arrest- 
ing officers: "Well, it’s all over now”? 

LANEi The press reported, on the basis 
of information supplied by the Dallas 55 






police, tint Oswald s;dd“'cll. it’s all 
ovn- now,” when he wa — .rested. Um 
„o witness in the theater ever testified 
th;,: he made that remark. And even the 
itni <C seemed confused on the point; 
on - Dallas officer said his actual words 
svuc. "This is it.” hither way. this hard- 
ly lonMitutes an admission that lie had 
asvssinated the President ami .shot Olh- 

cn Tippit- , , 

PIAY&OY' what actually happened at the 
iImmIct? 

tAN»: The cimnmtances of Oswalds nr- 
Tot arc Mill a hit chnidy. Most of the 
wimc-sscs can’t rememher Oswald saying 
ausihing at all, except protesting ’’police 
|>t..taliiy" and charging he had been 
yinck with a shotgun and beaten by 
K-v.-nl jxiliro officers simultaneously. Hut 
far as I'm concerned, there is no 
convincing proof that Oswald was any- 
thing other than a */ir<7«for at the Presi- 
thM’.s assassination— ami unless it can 
be proved he was more than that, noth- 
ing he would say at his arrest is relevant 
|.»\hc easel Of course, it would he a 
dit’.rrcnt story if Oswald had admitted 
p ih during his arrest— hut he never did, 
th.-n or later. 

PLAYBOY: Didn't Oswald pull a gun on the 
arresting officers in the theater? 

IANE: A Dallas police officer said he did. 
PLAYBOY: You say you believe there is no 
convincing proof that Oswald was more 
than a spectator to the assassination. 
Dues this mean you think he was com- 
pl- tely innocent, or could he have been 
imolved in some subsidiary role in a 
conspirary? 

IMiE: l ,ct me put it this way: T am con- 
vinced that Oswald never pulled the 
tvi ; yrcr of the rifle that killed President 
Kennedy. If Oswald were alive, there 
would he many cjucstions I'd like to ask. 
him. lor example, there is a vast amount 
of evidence suggesting that a man look- 
ing very much like Oswald, and using his 
name and background, was involved in a 
series of hi/aire activities calculated to 
diaw attention to die fact that Oswald 
intended to kill the President. This other 
Oswald was seen at times when the* real 
Oswald was provably somewhere che- 
at work or even out of the country. This 
”< *swatd” practiced at rifle ranges in and 
. mound Dallas and Irving, Texas, making 
( a spectacle of himself by shooting at 
^T\otitcr people's targets: he talked of the 
^as-assination two months before it oc- 
currcd: he bragged to automobile sales- 
men that he was soon coming into large 
num of money; and ‘he spoke of going 
b.'ck to Russia. In short, he engaged in 
the kind of odd conduct that would only 
make sense if there were a deliberate, 
ptcmcditaicd attempt to frame Oswald, 
by incriminating him in advance for the 
Picsidcnt's murder. 

PtAYaoYi What docs the Warren Com- 
mission say about alt this? 
lANEs In each ease, the Commission con* 
dudes that this man could not have been 



the veal I. ct: ll.mcy Oswald. On 
ample of this h the totimo ty ol 
.Sylvia Odio, a piominciit ai 
Cuban exile. .She told 



c ex- 



aiitt-f last i o 
he Oumnisuon 
that toward the end. of Nepumber 1%3 
a man visited hi r in Dallas accompanied 
by two other nun who either 

Cuban or Mexii an. and who l in w things 
about her father, then impi honed by 
Castro. The nun seemed to hm»w things 
that no one without inside information 
could know, she testified. 1 hey intro- 
duced their companion to her as “Leon 
Oswald.” and later one of tfem said lie 
was a former Matinc and expert rifle- 
man. One of the men told her Oswald 
had said, “President Kennedy .lumld have 
been assassinated after the Day of Pigs 
... it is so eas\ to do it.” The two men 
suggested to Mi'. Odio that Oswald 
could “help in the underground aitivi- 
ties” against Castio. Commisuou roundel 
showed Mis. Odio photographs and mo- 
tion pictures ol Oswald and asked her if 
she had “any doubts” in her mind “after 
looking at these picunes th.it the man 
that wait in your apartment was the same 
man as Lee M.usey Oswald.” Mrs. Odio 
replied: ”1 don’t have any doubts.” Mrs. 

Odio’s sister also testified the man looked 
exactly like Oswald. But the Commission 
showed conclusively that Oswald was 
not in Dallas when Mts. Odio was vis- 
ited by the three men. So who was 
“Leon Oswald” — and why was he talk- 
ing about how easy it would he to assas- Ruby murdered Oswald is the 



had no cntu^fcui with the murder of 
Officer Tip; when asked if he had 
killed PresidcTTr'Kenncdy. Oswald looked 
stunned and said, "No one even asked 
me about that, I never heard about that. 

I didn't kill anyone.” As the police 
dragged him away, he shouted that he 
was being made a "patsy.” That's Os- 
wald's word. In fact, one of his last 
words. 

PIAY30Y; Arc you saying that there exists 
no verbatim record whatsoever of any- 
tiling Oswald said during those 12 hours 
of interrogation? 

IANE: That may seem surprising to you, 
but I’m afraid I’ve now lost my capacity 
for surprise. The Dallas police claimed 
Oswald had been “lying” to them. By 
that, I assume they mean he continued to 
protest his innocence — or perhaps had 
something so explosive to say that the 
authorities decided to “protect” the pub- 
lic from it. In any ease, Oswald was exe- 
cuted by Jack Ruby on November 21, 
before he could n peal.his “lies” to the 
press — or to a jury. 

PtAYBOYs You state in your book that 
“No interpretation of November 2-1 
can exclude the certainty that Ruby mur- 
dered Oswald through the complicity or 
complacency of members of the police.” 
On what evidence do you base that 
charge? . 

IANE: Let me say at the outset that titc 
Warren Commission’s conclusion that 



simile the President? It appears possible 
that there may have been a concerted 
attempt to Ira me Oswald in advance for 
the murder of I’usident Kennedy. The 
Commission, of toursc. never even ex- 
amined stub a possibility, and simply 
brushed aside all evidence pertaining* to 
this "other” Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Did Oswald’s iutcnogation shed 
any light on his Cuban connections? 
LANE: Perhaps, but we may never know 
what Oswald said. Although he was 
interrogated by agents of the FBI. the 
Secret Service and the Dallas police for 
over 12 hours, the Commission says no 
stenographic notes or tape recordings 
were made. Dallas Homicide Chief Will 
Frit/, admitted he had made sonic rough 
notes — but tore them up after Oswald’s 
murder! Just think, about that: Here is 
the most important prisoner on the face 
of the earth, and the Commission Mould 
have us believe that his interrogation 
was not recorded by the FCI, the Secret 
Service or the Daltas police But a Dal- 
las ncwspapemian, Hugh Aynesuorth, 
stated publicly ihat’be saw a police stc- 
nogrnpher enter the loom vhcrc Oswald 
was being questioned. It’s hard to undcr- 
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only n^a- 

jor conclusion in the Report that .is 
supported by the evidence. Of course, 
the Warren Commission could hardjy 
have held otherwise, since the murdyr 
took place live on nationwide TV. As fyr 
the question of police complicity, lcd’s 
examine the Oswald slaying. The pre- 
vious day, the FBI and the Dallas County 
sheriff's office were .warned by anony- 
mous telephone callers that Oswald was 
going to be killed, but the police officers 
in charge of his transfer — according to 
the Warren Commission — were not in- 
formed of these threats. The time of the 
transfer was announced to tltc public in 
advance; and when it took place — an 
hour and 15 minutes after it had been 
announced — tltc human corridor of po- 
lice officers that was supposed to flank 
Oswald as he passed through tltc base- 
ment was not in place. The police car 
that was to take him away was also not 
where it was supposed to be. Jack Ruby 
was able to enter the jail through the 
Main Street ramp and shoot Oswald 
without a hitch. There were police be- 
hind Oswald and pn each side, but none 
in the front. 

PLAYBOY: Why not? 

LANE: I don't know. I do know that all 



stand what this stenograph :r was doing 
it not making a transcript. Ml M know through Ituby's trial, there were always 

■ is what Oswald loltl newsmen as he was police officers to his right, to his loti, m 

being led ba.k and forth through the back of him ami in front of him. So . I 

• hallways of police headquarters. He said anyone had wanted to kill Jack Ruby', he 

their— and his words arc preserved on would have to kill a Dallas officer first, 

video tape — that he was innocent and But Oswald’s front was unprotected, £•' 



isi” an assassin a < !«.';»** fangc Inf- 
flAYfcO>; You »ay R»‘hy lho 

l*.;icc M.uifMi through the Mam Street 
U’ii'ii’t it guarded by police 

officer? .. _ 

IAM: V.>, there v;.» a police officer 
Uhic. Uhedicr he was the cn- 

u.uuc i> another question. A former 
|>.. tl.iv » -Hirer. N. I. Daniels , told the 
0>mini--am be 7 was standing outside the 
,M.<iii N" .vet vamp with the police officer 
on duty when he saw a man who was 
liter identified as Jack Ruhy enter the 
r .,t,ip. 1 1 . uiicls told the VUI that this man 
li.nl his tight hand in his toat pocket, 
amt said there was a large bulge in the 
i»mU*t. which Daniels immediately as- 
Inmeil was caused by a pistol. Daniels 
didn't do anything because the police- 
cm guard looked directly at Ruby 
ami let him enter without u word. "The 
impression I got was that the patrolman 
knew him • • •” Daniels tesiilicd. Well, 
here is evidence that at least one Dallas 
officer allowed an unauthorized man, his 
junket bulging with what could have 
been a gun, to pass into the basement. 
What did the Commission do about this? 
Did they call ibis Dallas polimnan and 
rigorously cross-examine hint? No. they 
neatly disposed of the problem by con- 
cluding that Daniels’ "testimony merits 
little ccdcnce.’’ And that was that. 
PIAYBO/-. On what grounds did the 
Onmmisdou dismiss Daniels’ testimony? 
IANE: l\.rtly on the grounds that Daniels 
•was imonect in remembering if Ruby 
wore a bat that day. When a witness 
said something that conflicted with the 
CnucluMons of the Commission, his tes- 
timony was frequently judged invalid on 
such nivial and irrelevant grounds. i 
PlAYBOY: Have you tried to speak to 
(lie patrolman for his version of the 
story? 

IANE: I’ve never spoken with him. I 
would be delighted to cross-examine him 
in sonw proceeding where a structure of 
legal rules prevailed. In tiny ease, with 
or without help, Ruby did get inside, 
and b) some wrenching of the laws of 
piohahiliiy, his timing just happened 
Ui be perfect. A few .seconds after Ruby 
entered the basement, Oswald was led 
into (be corridor from an elevator. And 
at that moment, just as Oswald appeared, 
(be horn of a car in the basement 
sounded once. Then Oswald was led 
through the milling crowd of report- 
er toward the Main Street rump, and as 
he approached it. the horn honked a 
scomd time, ami at that instant Ruby 
rushed forward and shot Oswald dead. 
PiAYCOY; Ate ym implying that the horn 
some kind of signal alerting Ruby 
when iu .shoot Oswald? 
lANCt Unit’s (crtainly a possibility. It 
h-id in |,e a polite burn, b<v.ni‘.r all the 
in the h.iNvmei.t were pul ire cars, 
*nd those two honks arc clearly audible 
on viooo and radio tapes taken by 
importers. It’s conceivable there’s a 
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Von juM punted one thru 
•i the »(* in at the very tt- , "U |, «u 
*s tiansler Do'-oit think 
advanc; ihe ex. ici time •••, 
v.is tt) tak-* plate? 

.it's a pn.sibility, loo. The tie- 
place just after 1 1 : 1 . r » a.m. T he 
night i was announced the 
was to tale pi ice at ten a.m 
had fc Ilowrtl the official an- 
nouncement, he would have hern mo:c 
than an hour early. The basement would 
have hern virtually df'.cruv. -nt for 
some reason Oswald’s iransier was de- 
layed. and tins delay was not an- 
nounced. I should point out here that 
Rnhy was a "goer” io events. He was 
present at the Parkland Hospital when 
the Picsident die cl: the Warren Commis- 
sion denies it. inn. as I said, Scripps- 
Howard newsman Seth Kantor and 



another reliable wit ness placed Inn; there. 
Ruby was aho it the assassination site 
mi nines after dm shooting: the Commis- 
sion denies tin’s, too, but there’s a photo 
showing him time. And he was at Os- 
wald's so-called “press conference” in 
police headquarters on die night of No- 
vember 2il; this the Commission admits. 
Ruby even chimed iti to help out District 
Attorney llciir- 1 Wade when lie mis- 
identified the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mitiee. Now, he turns up an hour nmVTo 



minutes after the transfer should have 
been completed hut miraculously is ex- 
actly on time— almost like an actor on 
cue. And the play didn't begin until he 
was in place. The Warren Commission 
says it’s just a coincidence; I'll leave it 
up to you. 

PlAYuOY: Would you describe the photo- 
graph that supposedly shows Ruby at the 
assassination site '’minutes after the 
shooting”? 

LANE: Philip W. Willis, a retired Air 
l’ovt o — ma |(>r, took a senes of 12 color 
photos just before ami after the assassina- 
tion. Picture eight, taken a few minutes 
after the President was shot, shows a 
man Mantling in front of the Rook De- 
pository Building — a man who appears 
to ho jack Ruby. I showed the picture 
to Wes Wise, a reporter for Station 
KRU), the CBS affiliate in Dallas. Wise 
knows Ruby well, ami testified at his 
nial. Wise said he believed the picture 
was of Ruby. Willis told an investigator 
for the C.iti/ens* Committee that the 
PM hud told lorn it wav Ruby. The Com- 
mission, however, concluded that Ruby 
wasn't there — and wlu:n they published 
picture eight, he wasn’t. After Willis 
surrendered the photograph to the Com- 
mission, someone cropped it and re- 
moved a substantial portion of the 
face of the man thought to be Ruby, 
who was standing in the far right of the 
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I in. Ml*. Vhc cropp'd phntngtJ 
chtaged <« make it identity 
i » |iio o«her pictures. and i»uI,li^TTC<l in 
l ii* !<i*jx' l. , . . 

ruofcOY: In any rase, docs Kubys uim|- 
t iIi-iimic- lessen the possibility that 1“* 

' mi hr in ll»c jail was just a 
miici.lcii.'c? 

iA.s r : N«' it doesn't. i believe in chance, 

, , ,ho |..iidom facto lint you reach a 
I in this case "’here the Warren 
tin-ims'.'.ii asks you to accept one too 
tn.my coincidences. I hey proceed as if 
MW vC ai.l cireci me alien doctrines. 
Tnv Am. 'ic.Mi ptess speaks of Europeans 
icjt.iinj; tlic Report because of tbeir 
lonspira.y theories of history. We Ameri- 
cans are asked to accept a coincidence 
il.c«*ry instead. Europeans rejected the 
( iomniis'ion’.s Report earlier than Ameti- 
«a»s. became the European press pre- 
sented both sides. Here those who 
dissented from the findings — including 
me— we re denied access to the press for 
two years following the assassination. 
HAYGOY: Do you believe that Ruby killed 
Osuahl in a conspiracy' with the Dallas 
l»oltcc — to silence him? 

IAN6: This is possible and should have 
I ice u imestigateil — hut it never received 
rhotough examination from the Commis- 
sion. Let me add that there is no doubt 
in my mind that had Oswald lived to 
face trial, he would have been acquitted 
of the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. A Commission attorney, Alfredda 
Xcobey, conceded that in the ’January* 
ifiti.i issue of Tin' A tunica it liar Associa- 
tion Journal. Perhaps the teal authors of 
i lie assassination decided to "close the 
ease" in the most effective — and final — 
way possible. 

PLAYBOY: What exactly were Ruby’s 
relations with the Dallas police? 

LAKE: The Commission more or less ac- 
cepted the statement of Jesse Curry, 
chief of the Dallas police, that Ruby 
knew "only” 25 to 50 Dallas policemen, 
dm JoM-ph Johnson, w ho was Ruby's 
baiulTeadcr at the Carousel Club for 
more than six years, says Ruby had a 
"very close, warm relationship” with the 
police, and personally knew more than 
half the Dallas foicc. 'There arc 1200 
policemen on the force. Another witness, 
Nancy Perrin Rich . Ruby's former bar- 
tender at lire Carousel Club, also said 
Ruby knew over half the Dallas police 
b»uc. The Wan on Commission said that 
Ruby would occasionally serve the few 
tops he knew "live coffee and soft 
dunks,” but Mrs. Rich, svho'got her job 
with Ruby through a Dallas policeman, 
*a»d in a filmed interview with me that 
Jw supplied *'boo/c, women and gam- 
bling” to the polite. There was a vast 
anuMini of evidence and testimony 
before the Commission attesting to the 
R“»g-»tanding corrupt relationship be- 
l*ce» Ruby ami the Dallas police. The 
ulcno: show* that Ruby bribed the 
©ukch and that in turn they quashed a 



number of criminal c lunges and li-eiv 
jug violations that had be: n bum,; it 
against him. It was a • <»/%•, s\n idmit ie- 
laiionship. and the luu I pay-oil may lu*e 
been Ruby's murder of Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Was Ruby liided to oigaili/'d 
crime in Dallas? 

IANE: The Commission cotitludet. nc 
wasn’t — but many witnesses said lie was. 
Several told ihe local or redeial [o'.ice 
that before opening a gambling opera- 
tion in Dallas, they weir told by Syndi- 
cate kingpins in I .as Vegas to dear it 
with Jack Ruby, who seas their Vm- 
tact man” with the Dallas police. One 
witness testified that Ruby was also 
deeply involved in the Dallas narrotics 
racket. And tltcre is evidence that Ruby 
was the “bagman." or paymaster, fin a 
clandestine group of ami-Castio Cuban 
exiles. 

PLAYBOY: What evidence? 

LANE: The lestimon) of Nancy Pen in 
Rich. She swore that her luisbam was 
contacted by an anti Castro gioup and 
asked to run guns into Cuba and smuggle 
exiles out. He was seleitcd because Iw'd 
previously accomplished similar missions 
for Franco during the Spanish Civil 
War. Mrs. Rich says she attended a 
meeting with her husband to *listn.s the 
terms of the deal. It was presided over, 
she told hie, by a lieutenant colonel of 
the U. S. Air Force, and the re Mas at 
least one man present who she thought 
"might have been Cuban." Mrs. Rich's 
husband was promised M0.0O0 for die 
job, but they haggled with the group and 
eventually succeeded in raising the sum 
to 525,000. Rut the negotiations hit a 
snag because there was no money at 
hand, and Mr. Rich demanded a large 
cash retainer. According to Mrs. Rich, 
when she testified before the Comm ssion. 
she then was surprised to see her old 
friend Jack Ruby walk in the door, his 
coat pocket bulging ostentatiously. Ruby 
and the colonel went into the bedroom 
and a few minutes later Ruby came out. 
his pocket no longer bulging, and left 
soon, afterward. T hough she didn't see 
it. she testified that the money was then 
forthcoming. 

PLAYBOY: What did the Warren Com- 
mission conclude about Mrs. Rich's 
testimony? 

LANE: Nothing. They never even men- 
tioned her in the Report. There was tio 
effort to track down the Air Force colo- 
nel Mrs. Rich says presided over the 
meeting, or to identify anyone else in- 
volved. Let me show )<>u how tlu Com- 
mission dealt wiih her testimony. When 
I interviewed Mrs. Rich in l.ewision, 
Maine, on April IS. 19fif». she inlonmd 
ntc that, after the meeting, the Ail Force 
colonel showed her a cache of military 
armament in a shed in the hack yard of 
the apartment building where they met. 
"1 got the general impression from what 
was said,” she told me. "that these were 
pilfered from U.S. Army or A ii Force 



oases.” 1 asked Mi Spirit if she gave 
his infoi illation i he Commission. 

She icplied: "1 cu_< hut apparently 

they chose to discount it \t the time 

it was given . . . Mr. Grilfm l l.nrt Griffin, 
Connnis'ion counsel] said, "“'So ike tiiat 
from the record/ " Mrs. Rich's tesiijnouy, 
of com sc, was incompatible with the 
Commission's evaluation of Ruby as an 
honest and aboveboard, though possibly 
deranged, character with no shady con- 
nections — so it was ignored. And let me 
stress that the Commission's conclusion 
that Ruby was an insignificant character 
without criminal connections is vital to 
their determination that there was no 
conspiracy. If their evaluation of Ruby 
goes, so cioes much of their ease against 
a conspiracy. In fact, Mrs. Rich's testi- 
mony about the arms cache wasn't just 
ignored — at was deleted from the public 
version of the 2fi volumes. As you prob- 
rfbly know, the Commission reserved the 
right to edit die transcripts on which the * 
volumes of testimony were based, prior 
to publication, to improve the “clarity 
and accuracy" of the witnesses’ testimony. 
PLAYBOY: Is there any further evidence 
linking Ruby to the ami-Castro under- 
ground? 

LANE: Yes, there's the testimony of Rob- 
ot t McKcown, a Houston resident who 
was convicted of conspiracy to smuggle 
arms to Fidel Castro while Castro was in 
the Sierra Macstra ? When Castro visited 
the U.S. in the early days of his regime, 
lie personally greeted McKcown and 
hailed him as a friend of the revolution. 

I have an FBI report that reveals that 
in January 1059 McKcown received a 
telephone call from one "Jack Ruhen- 
Mciti” in Dallas. Ruhcnstcin, of course, 
was .Ruby’s real name. "Rubcnsiein" 
said he knew that McKcown had 
influence with Castro, and told him “he 
wanted to get three individuals out of 
Cuba who were being held by Castro.” 

He stated that if McKcown could ac- 
complish their release, "Ruhcnstcin" 
would pay S5000 for each person. The 
caller added that "a person in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, would pm up the* mon- 
ey." A few weeks after this call, a man 
visited McKcown in Houston and offered 
him $25,000 for a letter of introduction 
to Castro. This man never gave his 
name, lnit according to the FBI report, 
"McKcown advised that Itc feels strongly 
that this individual was in fact Jack 
Ruby, the man whose photographs ho 
has seen many limes recently in the 
press." Now here is further evidence 
linking Ruby to anti-Castro activity, and 
the FBI forwarded this report to the 
Warren Commission: but the Commis- 
sion never published it in its Report or 
referred to it in any way.. I only came 
across it myself while poring over the 
mass of unindexed material in the 20 
volumes. 

PLAYBOY: Aren't you drawing a great 53 

ex 



’ many <<>m hi'inns UMlmony ot 
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IANC: Mt Krown’s .mil ^ Rh I* * * ,r C not 
j!n* o»ly evidence of a Ruby-Cuba link. 
Stmt tly * after the imiilrnl with Mc- 
Kt-mvn, Rtil»y lU-w to Havana with a 
Vegas g.unblrr named Lewis I- Me- 
Will;,.. |<ul>v (old the Commission of 
his nip hm 'didn't say wlial he did in 
llaxana. MtWillie testified that his plush 
gambling casino had been expropriated 
f»v Castro. and lie "personally IcTt Ha- 
vana to avoid at rest." MtWillic .said 
he had known Ruby for some time, that 
Ruby had nine procured a pistol for him, 
and that he knew Ruby "to be well ac- 
quainted with virtually every officer of 
the Dallas police." When the Commission 
sjmkc to McWillie, they already knew 
of the FBI report on the McKcown inci- 
dent. Inn they never questioned the 
gambler about it. and never bothered to 
determine a possible link between Ruby\s 
Havana trip and his earlier contact with 
Me Iseown. I h« Commission simply 
brushed olf the whole incident as unim- 



portant. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe, as some have 
implied, that Ruby was involve.d with 
the CIA in his alleged anti-Castro 

activities? 

LANE: I don’t know, but at that time the 
CIA was firmly in charge of anti-Castro 
exile activity in the United States. Ruby 
may have had nothing to do with the 
CIA, however: he may just have been 
acting for some expropriated gambling 
interests out for revenge against Castro. 
What I object to is the Warren Commis- 
sion deliberately suppressing these facts, 
I.et me add a vital point: By hushing 
up things like this, the Commission 
didn’t dispel rumors; they provided more 
fertile ground for them, Because people 
naturally wonder, if there’s nothing sinis- 
ter here, why did the Commission sup- 
press the facts? The Warren Report may 
have won a little time for the Govern- 
ment. hut its methods have opened np a 
whole Pandora’s box of rumors and spec- 
ulation. No cover-up at all is better 
than a poor one. 

PLAYBOY: Since you’ve mentioned rumors 
and speculation, let's discuss your con- 
tention in lit ah In Judgment that on the 
evening of November M, 1903, a two- 
hour meeting took place at the Carousel 
Club between 'Ruby, Patrolman Tippit 
and Bernard Weissman , the ultra-right- 
wing activist who placed that full-page 
ad in the Novcmlx-r 22 Dallfit Morning 
Xru's accusing Kennedy of treason. 
Where did you hear about this alleged 
meeting? 

IANE: l learned of it from Thayer Waldo, 
a respected reporter for the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, who told me that an ac- 
quaintance of his, a prominent Dallas 
figure, was in the Carousel Club that 
night. Waldo’s friend was a frequent 
visitor to Ruby’s place, because he was 



earning on an aflair with one of the 
strippci v Thi. man ml*. Waldo, and 
later repeated ditecily a- me. that he 
had seen Rnbv. OIlu cr Ti ppit a nil Weiss- 
man silling together at a bin k table en- 
gaged in deep conversation for almost 
two hours. 

PLAYBOY: Why would they hold such a 
meeting in public view? 

IANE: I don't know. 

PlAYBOY: If dine was such a meeting, do 
you believe that its pin pose was to plot 
the assassination of 1’iesichin Kennedy? 
lANf: I don't know what its 'put pose was. 
That’s the whole iv«ue. There is some 
evidence u> 'tipport the coniention that 
there was such a meeting T he Commis- 
sion should have found out where those 
three men weir that nigl i, and told ns. 
They didn’t. Maybe my inloimant was 
wrong about seeing the men together. 
The point is that here is a potentially 
critical lead that the Commission stub- 
bornly refused to follow up. The meet- 
ing itself tmild mean nothing — or 
fvnvthing. We’ll never find out fr»m 
the Commission’s Report. 

PLAYBOY: The Report loncludid that 
"The Commission has investigated the 
allegation of a Wrissman-Rubv -Tippit 
meeting ami has found n> evidence that 
such a meeting took place anywhere at 
any time.” 

LANE: Of course they conclude that. It 
assists their coincidence thesis. But let 
me tell you how the Commission “inves- 
tigated" this meeting. As I said, Thayer 
Waldo was the source for my informa- 
tion on the tuo-hoiir Rithy-Tippit-Wciss- 
man meeting. Waldo testified on June 27, 

1 *>(»-! — hut die Commission counsel never 
once asked him about the meetingM told 
the Commission I could m>t reveal the 
name of the man Waldo said had wit- 
nessed the meeting, because I had prom- 
ised the man he would not he involved: 
lie was a leading Dallas liii/en; he was 
married, and the stripper he was going 
with had become pregnant. But the Com- 
mission wasn’t interested in the truth, 
only in discrediting mv report of the 
meeting. For example, after I told the 
Commission what I knew, Chief Counsel 
J. l.cc Rankin asked me, “Do you realize 
that the information yon gave in closed 
session could have an unfavorable effect 
on your country's interests in connection 
with this assassination?” Mind you, 
Rankin wasn't (onccrned with investi- 
gating the report and. finding out if such 
a meeting had really oecurred; he was 
only disturbed that talking about it 
could harm our country’} interests. This, 
of course, was the whole problem with 
the Commission; they weren’t interested 
in pursuing the truth, but in performing 
a prophylactic fnnetior, in protecting 
their conception of the national interest. 
In this case, unfortunately, they couldn't 
do both. 

PLAYBOY: Apart from the alleged meeting 



at the Caiu|^-I Club, didn't the W.mea 
Cominissii^^uitludc ihuc was "no cm!, 
ible cvidi ' that Ruby knew Tippit? 
LANE: YmiTnntimie to (.oidmm me with 
Commission coinlmions as if they weic 
facts. Yes, the Commission ditl, but the 
evidence says otherwise. Ruby's sister, 
Mrs, l-'va Grant, told a .Yea- IV/; llnahl 
Tribune reporter who asked her about 
Tippit that “Jack knew him ami I knew 
him.” She added that “Jack called him 
Buddy" and "We liked him. ... He was 
in and out of our plate many times." At ' 
least six other witnesses — jut hiding Dal- 
las Police Lieutenant George C. Arnett 
•—swore that Ruby knew Tippit. I'nr 
example, one of Ruby's bartenders, Cur- 
tis La Verne Crafard , and another club 
employee, Andrew Armstrong, were 
at the Carousel Club when Tippit's 
death was announced over the radio, and 
both men told the FBI that Ruby told 
them then that he had known Tippit. 
Still another witness, who once sought 
Ruby’s OK to open a numbers opera- 
tion in Dallas, told the FBI that Tippit 
"was a frequent visitor to Ruby’s night 
club, along with another olliccr who w.iv 
a motorcycle patrolman in the Oak- 
lawn section of Dallas.” The FIH agents 
who interviewed Hardee reported (hat 
"from his observation there appeared to 
be a very close relationship between 
these three individuals.*' 

One of the many witnesses the Com- 
mission never chose to call was 1 farold 
Richard Williams. On April 3, Ifhiti, I 
filmed and tape-recorded an interview 
with Williams in Dallas, and he told me 
that early in November 19l>3 he had 
been roughed up and arrested in a raid 
on an after-hours club called the Mika- 
do, where he. worked as chef. Williams 
says he carefully studied the face of the 
officer driving the police car to head- 
quarters, intending to find out who lie 
was and make a complaint. Seated 
alongside this cop in the front of the car, 
according to Williams, was Jack Ruhv, 
whom the driver called ’’Rube." Wil- 
liams said lie knew Ruby well, since 
Ruby "used to furnish us with girls" fi>r 
parties at the Mikado Club. On Novem- 
ber 22 Williams saw a photograph of 
Patrolman J. I). Tippit in the papers and 
recognized him as that same officer. 
When Williams told acquaintances 
about seeing Ruby and Tippit together, 
lie was promptly taken into custody by 
the Dallas police and told to keep quiet 
about the incident, since "it would be 
very easy" to charge him with' a crime 
"and make it work." Nevertheless, Wil- 
liams agreed to tell me all he knew. 
Despite all these facts, the Commission 
concluded there was "no credible evi- 
dence" that . Ruby and Tippit were ac- 
quainted. 

PLAYBOY: Do you also challenge the Com- 
mission's conclusion that Ruby had 
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Vcv I do. AmI it’s ilic 'fine siory 
i-ic: Win--" after "hues' told either 
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tv;« ficqucnt \isitor to ilic Cnr- 
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k-icr.il photographs of Weiss- 
mid Crafard said that Weissman 
i‘- the Caroiiu-I "on a number 
„• w.asioi.;” Tito 1* HI report on tlic 
ii.imh-w Mite* that Crafard revealed he 
heard Ruby refer to Wcissm.in by 
the ii.iine of ‘U'eisMiian* and on several 
o- tasiom has served Weissman drinks at 
il.«- Carminl Chib/’ It Roes on and on 
III: that, but despite all this evidence, 
ilic Gum us'imi claimed that Ruby 
knew neither Tippit nor Weissm.m. 
rsAYa.OY: In any ease, the Commission 
omcludcd that Ruby was too "moody 
and mutable to have encouraged the 
mi.fidencc of the persons involved in a 
unu’tivc conspiracy.” Do you think, they 
hue a point there? 

U.UE: Well, that’s an interesting bit of 
sjncul.idon. I personally don’t know who 
a *on-pirn<y would pick, as its assassin. 
Poihaps tlu conspirators, if they exist, 
would have preferred a college professor 
u* a Rhodes scholar. Rut I do know that 
Ruby killed Oswald quite clfectivcly, 
although the odds were very much 
against it, with just one well-placed shot 
in the stomach. Unlike the Warren 
Commission, I can't psychoanalyze a 
hypothetical group of conspirators and 
determine their recruiting practices. All 
1 on say h that if Ruby was ordered to 
kill Oswald, his employers would have 
no re. .son 10 be dissatisfied with the way 
h: did his job. 

PlAYOOYs flow did Ruby explain his moti- 
vation for killing Oswald when he tes* 
til*:d before the Commission? 

Ruby's appearance before (he 
Co umissioii is one of the most fantastic 
aq-ccis of ibc whole investigation. In the 
h'st place, the Government was far from 
e it;cr to base him testily at all. The Com- 
u.i.sion was formed during November 
1‘JtiS. but Ruby wasn’t interrogated 
until June of lOtil. even though he re- 
peatedly a-ked the Commission for per- 
ii.i.sion to testify. And when he was 
fnUlly called, only two members of the 
Mslcn-man Commission were present — 
f ad Wyrr.-n and Gerald Ford. The lo- 
calf for, lu\ interview was. of all places, 
,4 “ D-dltis County jail, and in attendance 
llu <j>uiN 0 i were Dallas Shcriir J. E. 
Dscki-r. Assistant District Attorney Jim - 
and Robert G. Storey. special" 
•;*'.nTT in t hcattorncy general of Texas. 

1 l} " Commission assumed Ruby 

ui«« be More comfortable in familiar 
' » imindii, If so. lJlcy wcrc 
*V ai, ‘ c R,:, »y begged over and over to be 
‘••UI to Washington, where he could 
* ,KJ reel), but Earl Warren repeatedly 
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}* (imicd liim down. printed in 

ll.- Commission evident want to ull 
® ll, ; irutli.” Ruby said ill WC point, "ami 

C I , ,u’i tell it line. . . . Gentlemen, tin* 

J* k*** me to Washington, yon can't 

p , /, fair shake out of me." Me added: 
••>!) life is in danger line." When Con- 
•* ptcvsm.m Ford asked, somewhat redmn 
p. d;iitly. if there were tilings he would 
reveal in Washington (hat he wouldn't re- 
v(,,| in Dallas Ruby told him that there 
\wre. And as the hearing dosed, he 
in..dc one last desperate plea to Chief 
Justice Warren to gel him out of Dallas. 
"Von are the only one who can save me.” 

In: told Warren. "But by delaying min- 
tin*, yon lose the chance." Ruby said he 
was anxious to tell the truth about "why 
inv act was committed, hut it can’t he 
said here." At that point Earl Warren, 
instead of reassuring Ruby and trying to 
Hod out what he knew, actually told him 
ihit he Iuul good reason to fear for his 
»;lcty if he talked too much. These arc 
Warren’s exact words, front the Commis- 
sion records: "I think I might have some 
reluctance if I was in your position, yes; 

I think. I would. I think. I would figure it 
out very carefully as to whether it would 
endanger me or not.” Mere is the Chief 
Justice of the United States tpiestioning 
the otic surviving principal, and in cflcct 
warning him not to tell everything he 
knows. It certainly 'was, to put it as 
innocently as passible, an incurious 
approach. 

PlAYBOY: Couldn’t Ruby have blurted out 
whatever he knew to Warren, and on the 
strength of that demanded some kind of 
j«>litical asylum? Didn’t he actually jeop- 
ardize himself more by making only cryp- 
tic remarks that might be disregarded? 
JANE: I think he handled things quite 
well from the standpoint of his own in- 
ti rest. If he was involved in a plot and 
he told the whole story, his statement 
would be tantamount to a confession of 
murder with malice. After a new trial, 
his "asylum" would be a cemetery. Ruby's 
cryptic irmarks may have been intended 
as a reminder that he still might talk 
if arrangements for iiis release were 
not fulfilled. All of this, of course, is 
based on the presumption that Ruby 
may have been part of a conspiracy to 
kill Oswald. 

PLAYBOY: Why didn't the Commission 
lake Ruby to Washington? 

1 i ANE: The Chief Justice said that a trip 
j with Ruby would attract "public alien- 
j lion” and require the presence on the 
| plane of additional security guards. 

| When Ruby continued to make the re- 
j quest, Warren snapped: "No, it could 
not be cioue. It could not be done. There 
arc a good many things involved in that, 
Mr. Ruby.” So Ruby never got to Wash- 
ington. That was the only interview the 
Commissioners ever had with him, and 
62 he was never allowed to reveal whatever 



it was he felt ho could not reveal in the 
Dallas jail. 

PLAYBOY: Well, what infon vo ion did 
come out of the Dallas heaiingi' 

LANE: Ruby list i lied for about tluec 

hours, but he was joked very lew ques- 
tions, and most of his state aunts were 
volunteered. The Commission's most 
fantastic omission was that Ruby was 
never even asked whether or not he re- 
ceived help in entering the basement of 
Dallas police headquarters. Ruby stated 
that when he shot Oswald ’'there was no 
malice in me." The Commission had rtf- 
ready concluded that Rubs killed Os- 
wald in a lit ol frenzy stemming fiom his 
love of Kennedy and his haired ol Os- 
wald. So, of ton i sc. they aho failed to 
ask the logical and vital quiwiion: If 
Ruby didn't hate Oswald, why did he 
kill him? It goes like this right down the 
line. At one pnim Rubs disclosed that 30 
hours before his "unptemec itated” mur- 
der of Oswald, a Dallas police officer 
had made a veiled suggestion to him 
that Oswald should he killed. As he tes- 
tified to this eliect. joe Tonahill. his 
lawyer, passed a note o> tiic Commission 
members reading: “Ibis is the thing 
that started Jack in the .shooting.” In 
other words, Ruby’s own lawyer inti- 
mates that a Dallas policeman motivated 
Ruby to murder Oswald. Yet Ruby was 
not asked a single question by the Com- 
mission on this point. 

PLAYBOY: Do you believe tin Commission 
was only going through the motions 
when they intei viewed Ruby, and really 
didn't want to learn the I'.itts? 

LANE-. I don't hn>ntf why the C ommission 
behaved as it did. Maybe Rubv was 
wrong in thinking bis life was in danger 
in Dallas. Maybe he could have testified 
freely there v. ii limit fear of personal in- 
jury. On the other hand. i‘ he did have 
police assistance in shooting Oswald, he 
obviously might he reluctant to talk 
about it in the Dallas jail. The thing to 
.remember is that when the Commission 
questioned Ruby. President Kennedy, 
Officer Tippit and l.cc Oswald were all 
dead: Ruby was the sole known surviv- 
ing protagonist of the events that began 
on November 22. Even if his fears were 
irrational, the Commission had an obli- 
gation — to the truth and to the American 
people — to do everything possible to allay 
Ruby’s fears amt find out all he knew. 
The Commission never did that. Ami 
dial’s why the most revealing question of 
that entire day was posed by Jack Ruby 
to Earl Wairen. Me said to the Chief 
Justice of the United Stales: “Maybe 
certain people don't want to know the 
truth that may come out of me. Is that 
plausible?” 

PLAYBOY: If Ruby's motives were uncer- 
tain, what about Oswald’s? Mas it been 
determined if Oswald cvci expressed per- 
sonal or political hostility toward either 



President K^tody or Governor Con- 
naliy? ' “ 

LANE: There > been no allegation tli.it 
Oswald did. 'Oti the contrary. Marjui i_Qs- 
wald t estified her husband thought highly 
of Picsidem Kennedy, particularly of the 
job he was doing oti behalf of civil riglm. 
Oswald expressed similar pro-Kennedy 
sentiments to other people whose lesti- 
mouy is on the record. Marina Oswald 
also said that while they were living in the 
Soviet Union, Oswald read that C.onnally 
was running for governor of Texas, and 
he mid her if he had been living in 1 exas 
at the time be would have voted for him. 
PLAY30Y: Would you discuss the circum- 
stances of Oswald’s stay in the Soviet 
Union? 

LANE: Winston Churchill once referred 
to Russia as a mystery wrapped in an enig- 
ma. and Oswald's stay there falls into 
that category. Me lived there two years, 
attempted to give up his American citi- 
zenship, am! expressed violent anti- 
American and pro-Communist opinions. 
Yet in his private diaries for the same 
period he consistently expresses bitter 
rtH/i-Sovict sentiment. On bis return to 
the States. Oswald dictated the begin- 
ning of a book on Soviet life based on 
these notes, ami it. too, was anli-SoWcl. 
His mother. Marguerite Oswald , has also 
repeatedly stated in public that her son 
was a CIA agent; but I’ve been unable 
to find any independent verification for 
that charge. After his return to the States. 
Oswald maintained his leftist public 
image, but there arc some strange con- 
tradictions here, too: Me was ostensibly 
pro-Castro, but he also tried privately 
to ingratiate himself with an anti-Castro 
Cuban exile group. Whether he was a 
rightist passing for a leftist, or a leftist 
posing as a rightist, or an FBI or CIA 
agent passing' for both, or possibly just 
plain confused. I honestly haven’t been 
able to figure out. I’m inclined to believe 
he was a -sincere leftist. 

PLAYBOY: If both Ruby and Oswald were 
linked in some way with Cuban exile 
groups, do you believe they were asso- 
ciated in any other ways? 

LANE: I’ve heard many stories to this 
effect, htit no one has yet presented 
convincing proof that the two men knew 
each other. 

PLAYBOY: You mentioned that while he 
was in the Soviet Union. Oswald tried to 
renounce his American citizenship. In 
September 19f>3, he applied for a pass- 
port in. New Orleans, and his ap- 
plication was granted. But passport 
regulations require the applicant to 
swear he has never “sought or claimed 
the benefits of the nationality of any 
foreign state.” Why was Oswald granted 
a passport? * 

LANE: I don’t know. His application was 
wired— -not mailed, as is the usual proce- 
dure — to Washington, and clearance 
came through within 24 hours, which 



I , 111 't l)V r«oril lin-c. >"» 

II. lthglOlt.ld. 

j'lAVSOY: Is there any evidence, >u in* 
; im.tirtl . ariier, connecting OswTrTfl with 



the 1**111 :• . , 

lANi: WSI, a question might he raised 
l.v the I ct that Oswald’s address hook 
, m.i.iin, '! the address and auto license 
number M Dallas Fill Agen t James Ilosty, 
.nut this was later deleted from the police 
,iti of Oswald’s addresses. And Congress- 
man Co dd Ford's hook Portrnit of an 
.j t , ,u7» icvcalcd l h a r a t the outset of the 
:iis«-stiRaiiO{i. Texas Attorney General 
U’.^vomr Carr and Dallas District At- 
Ttn nev 1 ’ ciiry \Vadc informed the Com- 
mi'»ion ilint Oswald was an undercover 
informal. t for the Fi'.I. These two Texas 
officials, Ford writes, disclosed that Os- 
wald's Fdl code number was 170, that 
he had been on the FDI payroll from 
September 19G2 to the day of his death, 
and that his FI’.I salary was $200 per 
month. Now, what did the Commission 
do upon receipt of this startling evidence? 
hid it hunch an immediate investiga- 
tion? No. Chief Counsel Rankin merely 
told the Commission, according to Con- 
gn-vsmau Ford: "We have a dirty rumor 
th.it is very bad for the Commission . . . 
and it is very damaging to the agencies 
that are involved in it and it must he 
wij>cd out insofar as possible to do so by 
this Commission." So without even exam- 
ining this statement by two prominent 
Texas «>ficials, the Commission labeled 
it a "dirty rumor” and decided "it must 
he wiped out." They did this quite effec- 
tively — l.y asking J. Edgar IToover if it 
wire true. lie denied it. What could one 
cxjjcci him to say — "Oswald was work- 
ing for me when he killed die Presi- 
dent"? As far as the Commission was 
concerned, asking Hoover all but closed 
the subject. The sources of the allegation 
wire never questioned. And since die 
minute, of Commission proceedings will 
n«.t be made public for 75 years, we 
would never even have heard of the 
matter except for Congressman Ford's 
indisen :ion. 

flAYtOYs In your book, you say that 
***n»c i «sc against Lee Harvey Oswald 
w.is comprised essentially of evidence 
fioin two sources: Dallas police officers 
and Marina Oswald. " You've already ex* 
pi »ijre*vjvhy you doubt the integrity of 
I) dlas police. Why do you doubt Marina 
Oxwal.1- 



lANf: Marina changed her testimony so 
oltcn it was difficult to determine which 
version the Commission accepted. At 
f*»»t. die declined that her husband was 
inuoi'CM and hadn’t planned to murder 
aujoiu*. l-ater, she told the Commission 
that 111.; "facts" given to her by the Fed- 
tial polite convinced her that Oswald 
* bidecd, killed Kennedy in order to 
►••coin, famous. In other words, the po- 
K-c h.,d to reveal her own husband's 
p.jcho.sgy lo j, cr> shc at firsl tcslifica 

Inr husband was pacific and gentle 



in his relationship with her: hut later on, 
after she'd been isolated in (he iu-.to.ly 
of the Fill and Smrt Suvite for 
months, shc stated that Oswald was bi vi- 
tal and beat her fnqumrly. Marina org- 
inally said her husband never c\pt :>s d 
hostility towatd any p. imu in puhlii li c. 
Later, after her confinement bv the Fill 
and Secret Service, si. : testified hot hus- 
band shot at General Fdwin W; Ik t. 
Marina also told Fill agents light after 
the assassination that she had never so :n 
her husband with a pistol, at d lie bad 
never owned a pistol. She also said she 
had never seen a telescopic sight. Yi t the 
Commission relied on her later state tm tu 
that she took the famous picture of Os 
walcl holding a rific equipped with a 
telescopic sight and wearing a pistil on 
his hip. And so it svent: The: longer she 
was in the custody of Federal authori- 
ties, the longer they questioned her and 
“revived” her memory, the mote damn- 
ing Marina Oswald’s testimony h>:ca:tu: 
to her late husband, llrainwushing. it 
would seem, is not an exclusive property 
of the Chinese. 

PLAYBOY: Do you impugn Marina’s tc»ti- 
niony that Oswald attempted to shoot 
General Walker on April 10, 19GI? 

LANE: I dunk the evidence does that. 
Her testimony on this subject “evulwd” 
during the period shc was hi F ultra I 
custody. At first, shc said shc knew of no 
acts of violence committed by O.w.dd. 
Later, much later, shc "remembered" tiie 
Walker incident. There was onlv one 
witness to the Walker shooting: Walter 
Kirk Coleman , a M-ycar-old boy who 
lived in the house behind General 
Walker's. When he hoard shots one night, 
he ran out and saw two men, one evident- 
ly with a ride, jump into two cars and 
drive away. The Commission said Oswald 
could not drive. Coleman was shown 
pictures of Lee Oswald, and stated that 
neither of the two men looked anything 
like Oswald. The Commission, of course, 
never called Coleman, the only eyewit- 
ness, and relied wholly on Marina's un- 
supported, self-contradictor)' and belated 
allegations as to what her husbard had, 
said — not what she had seen. 

PLAYBOY: Didn’t investigators fine! a 
photograph of Walker's house among 
Oswald’s possessions? 

LANE: Yes — though, of course, that doesn’t 
prove Oswald was the one who took it. 
Let’s take a look at It: It’s a rather 
mysterious photograph. It shows Walker's 
house, with an automobile par'ird in 
front. There is, however, a hole torn in 
the photograph, deleting the hmk por- 
tion of the car. Marina Oswald testified 
that this hole had been torn in the 
photograph after it came into posses- 
sion of the Warren Commission. .She tes- 
tified: "When the IT I first shown! me 
tliis photograph, I lemcmber thai the li- 
cense plate, the number of the license 
plate was on this car, and was on the 
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;* It had and Mack 

1 1 1 ml h i > . . • Time ' no hole in (he 
° u H,„l wlu ii they slewed it to me 
M f, ." The Commission tried to net her 
^ i if ’the Mihjei l. hut she uppcr;.*c*l fasci- 
, „, u d h' the alined photograph. ‘'"'Ity 
t% r-K^ the Commission not ask me about 
-l I • is'" she misled. Finally the Commis- 
ft .nn hum- with ''<><1 die record. 

and the Mih jet t was never re- 
I, again. Wesley l.ieheler. the 
• mior attorney for the Commission who 
...rnlmtdl the ’’nifthe-retoid" discus- 
reel inly -said at a public meeting 
ilkit he doesn't remember what was said 
.lining that nlf-the-iecord conference. 
,\nd This photograph is the one piece of 
physical evidence used to show that 
Oswald .shoe at General Walker. 
ptAYBOY: I)o you know why or how the 
photo showing the license plate was mu* 
idated rifli'v the photo came into the 
Commission's hands? 

IANE: No. I don't. The Commission per- 
mitted a relatively inexperienced junior 
lawyer — Wesley l.ieheler again — to han- 
dle this aspect of the investigation. The 
photograph raises the very real possibility 
that the Warren Commission tampered 
with evidence. Why? Well, if the license 
plate was dated either of the two years 
that Oswald spent in the Soviet Union, 
that would he proof that he didn’t take 
the picture. But now you have me spec- 
ulating. As I said earlier, I don’t know. 
PLAYBOY: Wasn’t it proved conclusively 
that the photo was taken with Oswald's 
camera? 

IANE: The FBI said so. 

PLAYBOY: Why would Marina Oswald lie 
in an ellovt to incriminate her dead 
husband? 

IANE; Marina Oswald’* testimony indi- 
cates only one thing — that she was a 
frightened woman, a Soviet citizen in an 
alien and menacing country, unahlc to 
speak English, without any means to 
support herself and her children, think- 
,ing she was subject to deportation at atiy 
lime. Marina Oswald is the type of 
vdtncss evciy unscrupulous prosecutor 
dreams of, because she’s totally vulnera- 
ble to pressure. Remember, she was held 
incommunicado for months by the Fed- 
eral authorities, and when she emerged, 
*hc disavowed all her original statements 
protesting her husband’s innocence and 
wholeheartedly supported the Warren 
Commission’s conclusions. 

PLAYBOY: Aic you charging that agents 
of the United States Government intimi- 
dated a witness and persuaded her to 
change her testimony? 

LANE: It seems very likely. Take a look at 
Marina’s own testimony before the Com- 
mission. She testified that l'HI agents 
"told me that if I wanted to live in tltis 
country, I would have to cooperate.” 
Marina gave the Commission the names 
of the Fill agents who said this to her, 
C4 but the matter was never followed tip; 



the Commission evidently wasn’t inter- 
ested in a posable cfhut by the I I'd l<> 
tamper with a major witnes'. I don’t 
know what the 1 ; IU meant by "co- 
operate.” IVrhaps nothing, l’ml Marina 
also said an iinnii^i,i'i/in >!licial came 
from New Yoik to see tier h-’lore sin; was 
questioned by the FBI and ’’said that it 
would lie beu< r lor me if I wi it to help 
them." She v\.is obviously up-et bv her 
Ciicoumets with die MU. aid plaiirivelv 
told Fail Warn it. who ill nuglnmt the 
hearings adop! ed ! he t • l (• n lai In r figure 
toward hei : "I think that ti e MW agents 
knew I was afi.od that alia everything 
that had happened I could not uinaiii to 
live in this countiy. and dies sonu'svhat 
exploited that for their own piupo'Cs. in 
a very polite foim, so that you muld not 
say anything after that. They cannot lie 
accused of anything. *1 hey approached it 
in a very clever, contrived way." e The 
Chief Justice quickly changed the sub- 
ject. So if you’re asking me if Marina Os- 
wald wits pressured by the Government 
to tailor her testimony to the official ver- 
sion, I’d say it certainly seems so. Marina 
was almost never subject'd to what 
might be called cross examination. The 
Commission would not pettnit it. tl was 
this attitude, when Marina was appear- 
ing befote ihc seven man Commission, 
that prompted one paiticip nu to refer to 
the vignette as "Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” 

PLAYBOY: What proof do you have for the 
charge in your book that the lamous Life 
cover photograph of Oswald bolding the 
alleged murder weapon may have been 
forged? 

LANE: This photograph was the single 
document most responsible for persuad- 
ing Americans that Oswald was involved 
itr the assassination. It shows him stand- 
ing on a lawn holding the Mantdii her- 
Carcano rifle in one band and two Com- 
munist newspapers in the miter, with a 
bolstered pistol strapped lo his waist. 
How pat can you get? Many topics of 
this picture originally and mysteriously 
materialized on the day of the .assassina- 
tion — on a desk in the Dallas police 
headquarters; one cannot be certain of 
their origin. 

PLAYBOY: The Warren Rcjxm seems cer- 
tain. On page 502, it states that the pho- 
to "of Lee Harvey Oswald holding a rillc 
[was] found among Oswald’s possessions 
'. in Mrs. Ruth Paine’s girage at 2515 
West Fifth Street. Irving, Texas.” , 
LANE: That’* what the Dallas polite said, 
but questions about the lutlunticiiy of 
the picture iai.se doubts about its origin 
as well. Many newspapers ran the pic- 
ture — and / ife, on Frbmaiy 21. lOM, 
Carried it oo its cover wiilt die caption: 
"Lee Oswald, with the weapons be used 
to kill President Kennedy and OfTiccr 
Tippit." The publication of that photo- 
graph raised questions in photographic 
circles around die world, and a number 



of photograph experts charged it was 
fr.iudulen 

PtAYBOY: On" w ha l grounds? 

LANE: First of all. some of the pictures 
reproduced, in the press slims’ a tele- 
scopic sight on the rillc, while in others 
there is no telescopic sight. .Subsequently, 
responsible publications suilt as Neu'i- 
week and ‘/'he Xew Yoik 7 ii/in admiiled 
to the Warren Cuminissiou that their an 
departments had icmuthed the photo. 

But even more set ions is the evidence 
that the niliie piume was faked. As , 
published on the toscr of I.ije, the 
shadow from Oswald’s nose, falls directly 
down to the middle of his mouth, where- 
as the .shallow fiom bis body falls at • 
alroul a 45-degree angle to Ins tear and 
to his right. From this, phoiogiaphic ex- 
perts immediately coniluded that either 
Oswald's head had been superimposed 
on the picture or that the picture had 
been taken on a planet enjoying two , 
suns. I repeated this. observation to the 
Commission and they decided to test the 
photo’s authenticity. Evidently, in order 
to prove that the shadows in the picture 
could be authentically duplicated, the 
FBI had one of its agents assume a sim- 
ilar position and took a photograph of 
him, which was published in the Report. 
Sure enough, the body shadow in the 
FBI picture falls at the same angle as the 
body shadow in the Life picture. But 
there’s just one small problem: In the 
photograph published by. the Warren 
Commission, the man’s head had been 
removed! The FBI said they did this lie- 
cause nothing about the head was "perti- 
nent”— while it was obviously the only 
pertinent factor involved, sime the ques- 
tion was whether or not the nose and 
body shadows matched. But the Warren 
Commission showed a photo with the 
head deleted as proof that the Life pho- 
tograph was accurate. Thus we come full 
circle. Att openly doctored photograph 
was offered to prove that another was 
authentic. 

PLAYBOY: So you believe the photograph 
was forged as part of a plot to incrimi- 
nate Oswald? 

IANE: O.uofiUI believed that. In the Com- 
mission’s 2fi volumes of evidence, you’ll 
discover that when Oswald was con- 
fronted with the photo in the Dallas jail, 
he charged that "The Dallas police have 
superimposed my head on that body, be- 
cause that is a picture of my head, hue 
not of my body." Oswald added that 
he’d worked for a photographer and 
knew something about photography, and 
therefore knew the photo was a forgery. 

He said he would prove it at his trial. 
There never was a trial, of course. 
Obviously, I’m nor charging that Life or 
any other publication superimposed the 
head. They evidently accepted the photo 
in good faith, though rather uncritically. 
PLAYBOYi When did Oswald make that 
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('•o\i roim'ot ,ei-im. of .lie asvmimnion. *i 
llicrc oilier imtmiccs? 
lA M; .Some oiiroor.liiii.ry limits 
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(oil imony coiltli.ilil li.'n the version ll.nt 
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Ko. nelly nn.l Officer Tipi.il. Since I m 
n-roic my boot. much more ...» come 10 (< 

| mentioned earlier the Atquiua ^ 
Clemom rplv. 1 .-: ■ life «a» U.reaienc .1 f( 

l>y 4 Dallas police ollucr — or so she ^ 
ihoo..|.l — alter she raiil ihui Tippil’s ^ 
m.mlcrer was not Osn-iiltl. Another w.f „ 
nes. 10 the Tippit nlayinR. Warren 
Reynolds. was one block away from the j, 
S. olin^wl.co l.e saw a man run past him c 
cur, yinR a pistol. Ucynolils ilcscr.hcil the | 
man 10 the police on November 22 . ami s 
since his description was completely at j 
variance with that of Oswald, lie was , 
never taken to the line-up at police head- t 
cni.riers. On January 21 , l%‘l. Reynolds i 
was questioned l>y agents of the I*BI and i 
shown pictures of Oswald, hut he said i 
jjj.,,5,1 that Oswald was not the man he 
had seen fleeing the murder scene. Two 
days later Reynolds was in the basement 
' of his used-car salesroom and a man be- 
hind a fding cabinet shot him through 
the head. Reynolds was on the critical 
list, hut he survived. lie later said that 
he believed the attack on him was con- 
nected with what he saw on November 
" 2 . A man was subsequently arrested and 
charged with the attempted murder of 
Reynolds. His name was Darrel Wayne 
Carncr, and lie admitted he’d phoned his 
fcisicT-in-law and “advised her he had 
fthot Warren Reynolds.” But suddenly a 
y«ung “exotic dancer" named Betty 
Mooney McDonald showed up with an 
alibi for Garner, claiming she had spent 

il»c night of the showing with him. Gar- 
ner was freed on the basis of her unsup- 
jKtficd testimony, hut a tew days later 
Miss McDonald was arrested on a disor- 
derly' conduct chargfi after allegedly 
fighting with her roommate, and was 
ukcu to D.dlas police headquarters — 
where her dead body was found one 
l«mr after at rival. The Dallas police said 
site hanged herself. Miss McDonald had 
liccu employed as a stripper in Jack 
Ruby’s .Carousel Club . Because of inci- 
dents like these, many Dallas residents 
. who knew something contrary to the 
(,$ "official version" of the assassination 



werc afraid to niter their inmniitforniing I d< 

.information. ‘ , 3 

Still another nit ness «•» th< I q»pu ^Llli 
slaying — who also, you will re. all. said lor 
Tipnil’s murderer was short and M«»dy «ra 
—m-:.* Domingo Benavides. When 1 vis- p‘»l 
ited Dallas with a hhTi crew some HA 
months ago. Benavides agreed to speak IAP 
to us. hut the night before the p.ojecttd wn 
interview, two Dallas homicide detec- <-a 

lives visited IV Antonin, our dire, tor, m Hi 

the Tower Motel, ami informed him tint he 
there would be no interview and th U I-o 
we were being investigated. Brtiavidcs po 
never showed up lor the appointment. . m 
When I was ha«k in Dallas just after *• wt 
the publication of my book. I appealed ia 
on a local radio show ami asked anyone to 
who had any inhumation about him to m 
contact me. Benavides lathe'-in-la", a J< 
nun named Jackson, called. Mr. Jackson M 
told me Benavides was altaid to talk and -jf 
had previously lied the Dallas area in a 
fear. Jackson blither revealed that alter fj 
Benavides failed to identify Oswald as v 
Yippit’s murdeiev, Benavides* brother, 
who resembled him, was shot thtough a 
,hc head and killed. Benavides quit his . 
Job and was replaced by am liter Mcxi- ^ 
can-American bearing a resemblance to 
: him. Within weeks, that man was also ? 

l shot, through the head by an unknown ‘ 
t person, hut he survived. The assailants 
i of these two men have never been 
• apprehended by the Dallas polite. Be- ( 
s navidcs was convinced he was the in- * 
l tended victim and lied Dallas, hut his 1 
\ father-in-law. Mr. Jackson, went to the 
c police and told them he planned to ini- 
o liatc his own investigation of the two as- 
it snubs, since the police ha l made no 
progress. The police told him not *»>• 

h Some time latci. Jackson heard a noise on . 

tl his from lawn and went to investigate, 
u As lie stood silhouetted in the dooiway, 
a- a matt jumped out from behind some 
;r bushes and bred one shot, nariowly 
id missing him. Jackson now believes that 
of these episodes arc part of an organized 
ac effort in Dallas to silcn:e Domingo 
tis Benavides. 

ad PLAYBOY: Where Is Benavides now? Have 
a you been able to trace him? 

ianE: The last I heard he was in Lancas- 
i^n ter. Texas. But I can't compel him to 

; „t speak to me. The Dallas pohec advised 

nr- him not to, and he evidently respects 

,tp- their advice. 

ter PLAYBOY: Do you believe witnesses arc 

or- being systematically threatened— or t li- 
dly quidnted? 

,vas IANE: I don’t know, hut things have been 
happening in Dallas that arc: more remi- 
>nc ttiscctu of James Bond than of Sherlock 
.aid Holmes. Tor example, immediately after 
had Ruby killed Oswald, two newspapermen 
ack went to Ruby’s apartment with his room- 
net- mate.. George .Senator. Se nator, by the 
ents way, has since indicated that he knew of 
the Ruby’s plan to shoot Oswald before the 
lion event. What he told these two newsmen 



I don’t know, UAdddn a few months 
i... ^PL .,1 One of them, 



they were ho ^ead. One of them, 
l.mii’t r. Koeilwa respected staff writer 
’lor the IhtllnTTimes lievnUl. wav found 
Mtangled in his apartment. The Dallas 
polite list it as an unsolved killing. 

PLAYBOY: And the other newsman? 

LANE: That was Bill Hunter, a prize- 
winning reporter for the bong Beach. 
California, hulcjinuleul Vress-Tele^rnm. 

He was shot by a local police officer while 
he sat reading in the press room of the 
!.ong Beach public salety building. The 
polite said it was an accident. 

PLAYBOY-. Do you believe these two men 

• were victims of a conspiracy? 

LANE: Not necessarily. The murders 
could he coincidences, hut there arc ton 
many coincidences in this case. Beni: 
Jones, Jr., editor of a Texas paper, the 
'Miiilothinn Mirror, has investigated 
these events. He told me that he believes 
a total of H witnesses have died myste- 
riously since November 2 JJ, HHill. Wdliattp 
Whaley, the cabdviver who allegedly 
drove Oswald from the assassination scene 
and whose original testimony was very 
inconvenient to the Commission Report, 
was killed in a car crash— the first cab- 
driver to die in an accident in Dallas pi 

* 30 years. Lee ]■ Bowers , who, as I al* 

^ ready mentioned, tohl ine in a filmed in* 
t terview that he had seen smoke or flames 

coming from behind the wooden fente 
on the grassy knoll, was killed a fcfY 
s months after I saw him — also in an amb- 
c mobile crash. When I was in Dallas with 
j. the film crew, some witnesses said duty 
5 . were afraid to talk to us because of the 
o death of the two reporters and the imiin- 
>. idation of other witnesses. I'or example, 
n . the Commission reveals that a man giv- 
c. ing his name as Lee Oswald priced a _car 

y, shortly before the assassination. This 

\c man talked loudly to the salesmen about 

ly going back to Russia, as 1 mentioned 

at earlier, and said he expected to come 

:d into a large sum of money soon. *1 he 

;o Commission concluded that Oswald 

couldn’t drive and that he wasn't there 
vc that day. Anyway, we spoke to two of 
the auto salesmen and they tohl us that 
as- Bogard, the man who tried to sell Oswald 
to the car, was brutally beaten and hospi- 
,cd tallied after testifying. He subsequently 
cts .fled Dallas. These two salesmen tohl us. 

“If you take this and the fact the re- 
are porters have been killed, and all the 
li- other peculiar things happening in Dal- 
las, we’re just afraid to he in your film. 
;cn Thus, important witnesses seem to have 
mi- been terrorized into silence or conformity, 
ock PtAYBOY-. Isn’t it possible that some of 
tier these people were only reacting fearfully 
acn to rumors and to events unconnected 
om- with the assassination? 
the IANS: Yes, it’s possible. But what I think 
v of emerges is a clear pattern of intimidation 
the of nonconforming witnesses. For exam- 
men pic, a Dallas housewife, Wilma Tice, 
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\v!.ik- • ic ilocu-i' wore strug ; to save 
l!.c IV .idcnt's life. Her tcstin>-. 1 iy corrob- 
r ,aio hat of Sells Kantor, ll.c Stripps- 
i ioK.ii I newsman who knew Buby well 
who you’ll recall also 'aw him at 
,;, c h"<|*ilal. But the Commission dis- 
these two witnesses and con- 
«!i,dc« that Ruby was not at Tarkland 
| insni; d. In any case, just after Mrs. 

ice ' -as invited to tell Her story to 
,;, c Cmunission, but before anyone 
CNCC|)t the Commission kite's* she was to 
n-stify. she began receiving anonymous 
phone calls. One caller, for instance, 
warned Iter, "It would pay you to keep 
your i. touch shut." Then, one night, Mrs. 
•pice was awakened by a call. There was 
no one on the line, but suddenly the 
donvb- II rang and she went downstairs 
in find she couldn't open her front door. 
She then went to the back door and 
found it was barricaded by a ladder. 

• When she finally testified, Mrs. Tice 
described these events, hut the Commis- 
sion lawyer was not interested in reas- 
suring her of her safety. In fact, lie even 
encouraged her not to testify. Here is a 
witness who belies cd there was a connec- 
tion between her invitation to testify 
and the subsequent efforts to intimidate 
her by anonymous photic calls and by 
barricading her house. There is nothing 
more serious in any investigation than 
an attempt to tamper with a witness, 
and Mrs. Tice told the Commission she 
was so frightened site "wouldn’t answer 
. the phone anymore." And what did the 
Commission counsel reply? Did he order 
an immediate investigation? No, he 
simply dismissed her. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think this pattern of 
intimidation — if it exists — has official 
sanction? 

LANE: I think some aspects of the effort to 
silemc- witnesses have the sanction of the 
FBI, the Secret Service and the Dallas 
police. Just to take one example: Mrs. 
_Jcan Mill , a Dallas schoolteacher, indi- 
caics she was intimidated — in a slightly 
more subtle fashion — hy the Federal 
i police. Mrs. Kill was standing very dose 
to tb»: Presidential motorcade on No- 
1 vcmlx-r 22. She told me that the shots 
came from “the grassy knoll” — m fact, 

; she coined the phrase. She also testified 
to ih»' Commission that the shots came 
from there. 1 first spoke to her in Feb- 
ruary lOd- 1 . ami when l saw* her again 
rcccmly. she mUl me that after our inter- 
view. "the FKI was here for days. They 
practically lived here. They just didn't 
like what I told them I saw* and heard 
when the President was assassinated." 
When I asked her for a filmed and tape- 
recoided interview, she refused. She told 
me: “For two years I have told the truth, 
but I have two children to support and 
I am a public school teacher, A school 



authority said it would be best not to talk 
about the assassiii.il ion. ami 1 just can't 
go through it all ag..in.’' Mrs. llili aeded, 

”1 can’t btlicvc the Warten 1st port. I 
know it's not true. U cause I was there 
when it happened, bin 1 can't t.d ; about 
it anymore, her . him i didn't want he 1 * i » I 
here constantly and 1 want to combine 
to leach here. I hope you don’t think I'm 
a coward, but I Cannot talk ah on; the 
ease anymore." Time is definitely an 
atmosphere of fear in Dallas surround- 
ing the whole question of the a-sassiiia- 
tion. 

PLAYBOY: But many people did consent to 
interviews with von. 

LANE: Yes, and those people are he real 
heroes of tins whole affair. The/re the 
ones who make me believe tint there 
still is hope for the truth here in Amer- 
ica. One of these pi'o;»!e, S. M. Holland, 
a middle-aged Texas railroad man, told 
me in a filmed intetview that he lad wit- 
nessed the assassination from the rail- 
road bridge. lie said he kurut that at 
least one shot came from behind the 
wooden fence on the grassy knoll. He 
told me that his statements during our 
interview might lose him his job lmt he 
added, "When the time tomes that an 
American can't tell the truth because the 
Government doesn’t, that's the time to 
give (He country back to the Indians — if 
they’ll take it." In my opinion, one man 
like S. M. Holland is won It a handful 
of eminent officials, when it comes to 
establishing the facts. 

PLAYBOY: If witnesses have been intimi- 
dated — even murdered — for challenging 
the official version of the assassination, 
doesn’t that place your own life in 
jeopardy? 

LANE: Well, I hope not, because I’m not 
very heroic. In fan. I'm a bit of a cow- 
ard. But I've become so publicly iden- 
tified with this case for so long that if 
anything happened to me. it woold only 
deepen and confirm suspicions. 

PLAYBOY: Have you been placed under 
official .surveillance in any way sime you 
initiated your investigation? 

LANE: Well,, there arc 1555 files dealing 
with the assassination in the National 
Archives; 508 of these were classified 
when I was there last, and .some of the 
material Can’t be seen by anyone lor 75 
years. Of the remaining documents, so 
far I have discovered a total of .'15 files— • 
prepared for the Warren Commission hy 
the FBI and Seoet Seivico-dealing 
with nothing more than my speeches 
around the country. 'They make fascinat- 
ing reading. One file is almost a com- 
plaint by a bored Secret Service agent 
compelled to listen to many of my lec- 
tures. He writes, "I cixlose too seven 
reels of tape which we made of. Lane’s 
lecture here in San Francisco, and you 
will note that what.- he said in these 
speeches diUcrs not at all from the testi- 
mony which he gave to the Warren Com- 



mission.*' Lee I tiffs' Oswald was in- 
let rogated 12 hoiKjK’ilhcmi a taped or 
see no gi.iphic V' t of his statements, 
yet HU and Service agents can 

traipse around the (ountry on the heels 
of a i datively obscure New York lawyer, 
lape-tecorditig cveiy word he utters. It’s 
all a question of piioriiics, 1 gticss, 

PLAYBOY: l)o you think they’re still fol- 
lowing you? 

LANE: ! don’t know. 

PLAYBOY: I lave you had any other trouble 
with the FBI or Secret Service? 

LANE: When you’re invoked in a ease 
like this, there’s always the risk of suc- 
cumbing to a iomh of paranoia. I've 
tried to avoid that. Bvit I was stopped 
once in 19<H outside my Manhattan 
apartment hy (wo men who identified 
themselves as FBI agenis. It was pour-' 
ing, and I had a tab waiting. They asked 
me if 1 was Mark Lane and when I ad- 
mitted it, they demanded that I hand 
over my attache case. I refused, of course, * 
and they then announced they had infor- 
mation that I possessed a file stolen from 
the o;ficc of the FBI. I said, "Oh, is a file 
missing?" and one of the agents replied, 

“This is no time for levity.” I was in- 
clined to agree, as I was getting soaked 
to the skin standing there — they were 
wearing trench coats — so I told them to 
have J. Edgar Hoover write a letter if he 
had anything to ask me, and not send his 
flunkies to accost me on the street and 
demand my possessions. I started for the 
cab, but they surrounded me — as well as 
two men can surround one man — and . 
we almost had a little scuffle on the side- 
walk before I was able to shove one of 
them aside ami get into the taxi. I never 
1 heard anything more about their missing 
file. Our investigators in Dallas have 
been openly followed by uniformed Dal- 
las tops, but that may be standard oper- 
ating procedure there, so I try not to let 
it concern me. 

PLAYBOY: Do you know if your phones arc 
tapped? 

LANE: An electronics expert examined 
my phone on three separate occasions, 
and each lime he said they u>cic being 
tapped. But I’d be surprised if the FBI 
wasn't tupping my lines, since they 'tap 
so many others. In fact, I'd feel a bit 
neglected if mine escaped scrutiny. They 
may have tins apartment bugged, too, 
but we haven’t bothered to check that 
out. We really don’t care too imnh any- 
'* mote. We've adjusted. But I wouldn't be 
surprised if Mr. Hoover reads this inter- 
view before Mr. Hefner docs. 

PLAYBOY: Was there any Government 
pressure to prevent publication of your 
hook? 

LANE: Unfortunately, publishing compa- 
nies arc vulnerable to such pressure; 
many of their books arc purchased in 
lots by Government agencies; a number 
of publishers arc engaged in delicate $7 



